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London Honors 
Beecham on His 
Seventieth Birthday 


By Epwarp LocksPEIsER 


LONDON 
T WAS a great moment in the 
career of a great man when Sir 
Thomas Beecham picked his way 
through the violin desks of the aug- 
mented Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Albert Hall to conduct a con- 
cert organized by the London Daily 
Telegraph in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. On such a red-letter day, 
once in a decade perhaps, the English 
concert audience, commonly believed 
to be reserved, but actually among the 
most demonstrative and enthusiastic in 
the world, will rise to its feet in a 
beautiful gesture of gratitude. Bee- 
cham is the most loved figure in the 
English musical world today—the 
most loved and the most feared. But 
on this occasion, the warm-hearted 
tribute to this “Churchill of music,” 
as he has been called, was something 
more than homage or gratitude; it 
was recognition that Beecham, having 
battled with his four London Orches- 
tras for over forty years, was now the 
symbol of triumph over a paralyzing 
heritage of complacency and apathy. 
If a reminder was wanted that the 
battle must still go on, the youthful 
septuagenarian provided it when he 
declared, in one of those speeches that 
are at least the equal of his tours de 
force on the podium, that ‘for the 
next twenty or thirty years I intend 
to make myself the greatest nuisance 
in the country. Was he to enter 
musical politics? Yes, in a way; for 
he went on, in this provocative speech, 
to urge us to relieve the machinery of 
the English musical world from gov- 
ernment or municipal endowment and 
to secure for the venerable Royal 
Philharmonic Society the voluntary 
support that would enable it to func- 
tion as a free enterprise institution. 
Composers who were represented at 
the memorable concert were Mozart, 
Delius, Strauss, Sibelius, Bax, and 
(Continued on page 10) 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM'S BIRTHDAY CONCERT 
Sir Thomas Beecham takes a bow at the conclusion of his memorable seventieth 
birthday concert, sponsored by the London Daily Telegraph at Royal Albert Hall 
on May 2. He conducted the Royal Philharmonic, with which he first appeared 
in 1914, in works by Mozart, Delius, Richard Strauss, Bax, Sibelius, and Berlioz 


Bing To Succeed Johnson 
As Metropolitan Manager 


UDOLF BING, artistic director 
of the Edinburgh Festival and 
general manager of the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company, has been appointed 
to succeed Edward Johnson in the 
managerial direction of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, beginning on June 1, 1950. 
Mr. Johnson, who has been general 
manager since 1935, is retiring at his 
own request at the expiration of his 
present contract. The new appointment, 
announced on June 2, came as a com- 
plete surprise to the musical world. 
Mr. Bing, a 47-year-old British sub- 
ject, born in Vienna, has been given a 
contract for three years, according to 
Charles M. Spofford, president of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, and 


Ravinia Festival To Continue 
Despite Burning of Pavilion 


CHICAGO 
HE fourteenth Ravinia Festival 
will proceed on schedule June 28, 
although the beautiful pavilion which 
has been the summer home of the 
Chicago Symphony since 1936 was 
burned to the ground on the night of 
May 14. 

Percy B. Eckhart, chairman of the 
Ravinia Festival Association, an- 
nounced May 24 that work on the 
erection of a new stand already had 
begun, and that no postponement would 

necessary. Wreckage of the old 
wooden pavilion, built in 1904, has 
been removed, and a concrete successor 
is being erected on the same site. 

Seating capacity will be approxi- 
mately doubled, the new total of 2,800 
to 2,900 seats comparing with a pre- 
fire total of only 1,400. The new stand 


dune, 1949 


will not have a permanent roof in time 
for the 1949 season, but an open-sided 
tent will be spread over it to protect 
audiences from the elements. 

There will be a temporary bandshell 
this summer, set back 35 feet from the 
location of the old stage and dressing- 
room building to accommodate the 
larger seating area. The new seats, 
Mr. Eckhart said, will be 36 inches 
from back to back, compared with a 
customary span of only 32 inches, and 
they will be 21 or 22 inches wide, 
instead of the traditional 20 inches. All 
seats will be angled slightly, in a gen- 
tle curve, so that every one faces the 
stage, and some excavating will be 
done to accentuate a bowl effect and 
improve visibility. There will be no 
center aisle in the new pavilion, as 

(Continued on page 21) 


George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board. He will join the company next 
season, and work together with Mr 
Johnson, planning the following sea- 
son, before the latter retires. 

Mr. Bing’s name was not prominent 
among those suggested to replace the 
retiring general manager when Mr. 
Johnson announced his decision some 
months ago. When he visited this 
country in March to discuss the pos- 
sibility of bringing over the Glynde- 
bourne Opera, Mr. Bing was _ inter- 
viewed by ‘the board of directors, and 
the board voted unanimously to ap 
point him following a second unpub 
licized visit to New York. 

“Our board of directors believes,’ 
said Mr. Spofford, “that Mr. Bing 
combines an artistic background and 
experience of a high order with man- 
agerial and executive qualifications 
which well fit him for the exacting 
tasks involved in the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera.” Mr. Sloan 
said that the appointment was “the 
first and most important action” 
toward forming a new Metropolitan 
management. 

Although Mr. Bing’s present con- 
tract with the Edinburgh Festival ex- 
tends through 1951, he has been re- 
leased from his commitments “with 
deep regret” by the chairman of the 
festival. 

Very little has been known of Mr. 
3ing’s activities in this country up to 
now. He received his early training 
in Vienna, studying music and art at 
the University. Although he original- 
ly had intended to be a singer, he de- 
cided instead to join a publishing com- 
pany which also included a concert 
agency. Within a year he became a 
director of the agency and added an 
opera division which brought him into 


(Continued on page 6) 


Contemporary 
Music Festivals 
Are Held in Italy 


By JoHN CAGE 
MILAN, ITALY 


yYOTHING world-shaking took 
N place at either the 23rd Festival 
“3 of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music ( Palermo-Taor- 
mina, April 22-30) or the First Con- 
gress for Dodecaphonic Music (Milan, 
May 4-7). The quantity of music was 
not great on either occasion, since in 
Sicily elaborate arrangements had 
been made to acquaint the visitors 
with Greek ruins and Norman-Sara- 
cenic architecture, while in Milan the 
twenty-odd composers who gathered 
there found talk about the twelve 
tones more engaging than the twelve 
tones themselves. High quality re- 
mained the unchallenged property of 
works known for some time to possess 
it (Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and 
Anton Webern’s Variations) On 
each occasion, mediocrity reigned to 
such an extent that the simple enter- 
ing of a concert hall became in itself 
a stupefying act. Many veterans were 
of the opinion that the fairly vener- 
able ISCM should give up the ghost, 
while the First Dodecaphonic Con- 
gress very wisely voted itself out of 
existence on its fourth day. Comic 
relief was provided in Palermo by 
book of program notes in_ four 
languages, translated so literally from 
the Italian, and with a result so 
hilariously funny, that all the foreign 
ers were kept in good humor And 
everyone was kept jumping, both in 
Milan and in Sicily, never knowing 
what music to expect or when; since 
programs were not only continually 
changed, but were in some cases can- 
celled, and in still others sprung up 
unannounced and at strange 
(midnight, for example) 

Of the 44 works heard by this re 
porter, two used advanced sounds 
ten were by established masters (Wil 
lem Pijper, Alfredo Casella, Charles 
Koechlin, Arnold Schonberg, Alban 
Berg, Anton von Webern, Ernes 
Krenek, Wallingford Riegger, an 
Luigi Dallapiccola); fourteen were 
nuovo-dodecaphonique; and seventeet 
were miscellaneous varieties of con 
temporary music, some more impres 
sionistic than neo-classical, others vice 
versa, and one was not modern at all 
(Giuseppe Mule’s Music for The 
Cyclops F 
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TEITHER of the two experimental 
4 ‘% works (both given at the ISCM 
Festival)—Bruno Maderna’s Concerto 
for Two Pianos, and percussion en 
semble and harps; and Yvette Gri 
maud’s Three Pieces, for 
Martenot waves and percussion—was 
performed correctly. Mr. Maderna, 
who conducted his concerto, 
with his back to the duo-pianists, and 
was of no assistance to a group of 
unrehearsed players who, not under 
standing their music, and lacking some 
of their instruments, wandered about 
trying to obtain information from each 
other as to where and when to play 
The piece was long, noisy and un- 
integrated, and may help to account 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Salzburg Festival 
Schedule Announced 


Vienna Philharmonic and Other 
Groups to Participate; Five 
Operas to Be Given 

SALzBuRG, AustriA.—The Vienna 
Philharmonic and the Vienna State 
Opera will participate in the Salzburg 
Festival from July 27 to Aug. 30. 
Nine concerts by the orchestra are 
scheduled, under Bruno Walter, Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, Edwin Fischer, 
George Szell, Herbert von Karajan, 
Josef Krips, and Hans Knapperts- 
busch. Soloists in these concerts will 
be Kathleen Ferrier, contralto, and 
Torsten Ralf, tenor, who will be heard 
in Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde; 
and Mr. Fischer, who will perform a 
Mozart and a Beethoven piano con- 
certo. Beethoven’s infrequently-heard 
Egmont Music, and Verdi’s Requiem, 
given in collaboration with the Sing- 
verein der Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, will also be included in the 
programs. 

Berlioz’s The Childhood of Christ 
will be given by the Cathedral Choir 
of Strassbourg in collaboration with 
the Mozarteum Orchestra, under 
Abbé Hoch. Two morning concerts 
and a series of four serenades by the 
Mozarteum Orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Bernhard Paumgartner, and 
will have Arthur Grumiaux, violinist, 
and Friedrich Wihrer, pianist, as 
soloists. 

Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito, and 
The Magic Flute; Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier; Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Eurydice; and Orff’s Antigone will 
each receive four performances by 
the Vienna State Opera. 

Beethoven’s Fidelio will be given 
five performances. Mr. Furtwangler, 
Mr. Szell, Mr. Krips, and Ferenc 
Fricsay will be the conductors, and 
the casts will include Kirsten Flag- 
stad, I-mgard Seefried, Hans Braun, 
Julius Patzak, Paul Schéffler, Jarmila 
Novotna, Hilde Giiden, Dagmar Her- 
mann, Helge Roswaenge, Hilde 
soesch, Gertrude Grob-Prandl, Eliza- 
beth Ho6ngen, Sieglinde Wagner, 
Peter Klein, Walter Ludwig, Karl 
Schmitt-Walter, Wilma Lipp, Maria 
Cebotari, Jaro Prohaska, and Elisa- 
beth Rutgers. 

Five church music programs by the 
Salzburg Cathedral Choir and the 
Mozarteum Orchestra, conducted by 
Joseph Messner, will include Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater; Mozart’s Krénungs- 
messe and Requiem; Haydn’s The 
Creation; D’Astorga’s Stabat Mater: 
Bruckner’s Te Deum; and Schubert’s 
Mass. 

A trio composed of Mr. Fischer, 
Enrico Mainardi, cellist, and Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan, violinist; the 
Pasquier Trio; the Schneiderhan 
Quartet; and the Vienna Octet will 
present four chamber music concerts. 
Paul Schilhawski, pianist, will be 
soloist in the world premiere of Egon 
Wellesz’s Octet. Three plays, by 
Goethe and Hofmannsthal will be 
given several performances during the 
Festival. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Austrian State Tourist Depart- 
ment, 50 West 10th Street, New York 
City. 


Singer Reappointed 
Vancouver Symphony Leader 
Vancouver, B. C.—Jacques Singer 
has been reappointed musical director 
of the Vancouver Symphony for a 
three-year period, according to an 
announcement by A. E. Grauer, presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Symphony 
Society. Reappointment of Albert 
Steinberg as assistant conductor and 
concertmaster was announced at the 
s*me time. Although the orchestra 
operated under a deficit of more than 
$37,000 last year, the directors have 
indicated that financial support from 
the city government, business firms, 
and public subscriptions has been 
assured. 
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Wide World 


MRS. MAC DOWELL HONORED BY NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
The recipient of the Institute's distinguished service award, the widow of the 
composer is seen with other award winners, José Ferrer, actor, (left) and 
Frederick Law Olmstead, landscape architect, at the presentation ceremonies 


OR her distinguished service to the 

arts, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 92- 
year-old widow of the composer, was 
presented with the award of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, 
at the annual ceremony of the Institute 
and American Academy in the Acad- 
emy Auditorium on the afternoon of 
May 27. Introducing Mrs. MacDow- 
ell, Padraic Colum, poet, cited her cre- 
ative building of a shelter that gives 
freedom to artists. She responded 
briefly and modestly and was warmly 
applauded by the capacity audience. 

Other musical figures who won hon- 
ors were John Cage, Louis Mennini 
and Stefan Wolpe, composers, each of 
whom was presented with an Arts and 
Letters Grant of $1,000. Igor Stravin- 
sky was elected to the Institute mem- 
bership. 

Personalities in the fields of art and 
literature were also honored in the 
afternoon’s ceremony, which was 
opened by an address by the president 
of the Academy, Paul Manship. Wil- 


liam Rose Benét introduced the new 
Institute members and Archibald Mac- 
Leish performed a similar service for 
new Academy members. The grants 
for music were presented by Philip 
James; those for literature by Glen- 
way Westcott; and those for art by 
Leon Kroll. Frederick Law Olmstead, 
landscape architect, received the Gold 
Medal for Architecture. Thomas Mann 
was given the Award of Merit Medal 
for Fiction, and Deems Taylor pre- 
sented the Academy’s Medal for Good 
Speech on the Stage to José Ferrer, 
actor. 

E. M. Forster, distinguished British 
novelist, was brought to this country 
especially to deliver a talk on Art for 
Art’s Sake. “Works of art are the 
only objects in the material universe 
that possess internal order,” he stated, 
in confirming his belief in the validity 
of the topic. Order can be found only 
in esthetics and possibly in the divine 
order—certainly not in the social and 
political world, he said. 





Rachmaninoff Fund 
Forced to Discontinue 


The board of directors of the Rach- 
maninoff Fund, which was founded in 
memory of the pianist and composer, 
has voted to dissolve the organization. 
Reasons for abandoning the fund were 
given as lack of sufficient public sup- 
port and inability to carry out the pur- 
poses, notably the providing of career 
opportunities for young pianists for 
which the organization was founded. 

When started in 1943, the fund was 
to have international scope. Promis- 
ing young pianists in Russia and in 
the United States were to have been 
discovered by means of regional and 
national contests, and national winners 
were to have toured each other’s coun- 
try. 

No Russian contests were held, and 
there was only one national competi- 
tion here. Regional juries failed to 
discover pianists who could meet the 
extraordinary standards until last year, 
when Seymour Lipkin won the award. 
In the past season, Mr. Lipkin has 
appeared as soloist with major orches- 
tras as a portion of the award. At the 
same time, a special award of a Car- 
negie Hall recital was given to Gary 
Graffman. 

According to a statement by Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, chairman of the board, 
the decision to dissolve the organiza- 
tion was made with great regret. “The 
work of the Rachmaninoff Fund, has 
been we feel, of material benefit not 
only to those who were declared win- 
ners in the Fund’s competitions, but 
also to those who participated and re- 
ceived the counsel and criticism of the 
board of judges in shaping their pro- 
fessional careers.” 


NCAC Institutes Libel 
Suit Against Colliers 


On May 31, National Concert and 
Artists Corporation instructed its at- 
torneys, McAloon and Hirschberg, to 
institute a libel suit for a million dol- 
lars against the publishers of Collier’s 
Magazine for an alleged libelous arti- 
cle appearing in the June 4, 1949 issue 
of the magazine. 

In taking this action, O. O. Bottorff 
and Marks Levine, co-owners of Na- 
tiona! Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion, have issued the following state- 
ment : 

“The article in question falsely pre- 
sents operations in the concert man- 
agement field, and these charges will 
not go unchallenged. Not only the 
concert management field as a whole 
but our company and we as individuals 
are held up to ridicule and public con- 
tempt. We are determined not to per- 
mit these false charges to go unan- 
swered.” 


Mrs. Lytle Hull Receives 
Scroll for Work in Hospitals 


Mrs. Lytle Hull, president of the 
Musicians Emergency Fund, was pre- 
sented with an illuminated scroll ex- 
pressing gratitude for the free musical 
instruction offered in hospitals in this 
area, at the organization’s annual 
luncheon, on April 19. Tribute was 
also paid to Jean Tennyson, who has 
arranged concerts at government hos- 
pitals at her own expense. The pres- 
entation was made by Col. Edwin A. 
Leibman, chief of special services 
for the Veterans Administration. 
Speakers were Mack Harrell, Law- 
rence Tibbett, and Maggi McNellis. 


Ten Concerts Listed 
For Goethe Festival 


Mitropoulos to Conduct Aspen 

- Series; Soloists Also Listeg 

For Additional Recitals 

Cuicaco—Plans for the Goethe 
Music Festival, which will be held 
concurrently with the international 
Goethe Convocation in Aspen, Col, 
from June 27 to July 16, have been 
announced by Robert M. Hutchins, 
chairman of the Goethe Bicentennial 
Foundation. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, cop- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, will 
present six concerts. Programs will 
consist of three types of music—com- 
positions based directly on Goethe's 
work; music of equal stature to the 
man; and music contemporary to the 
poet or of a previous era and known 
to have inspired him. Among the 
guest artists will be Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist; Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists; Erica Morini and Nathan 
Milstein, violinists; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, cellist; Dorothy Maynor, sopra- 
no; Herta Glaz, contralto; Joseph 
Laderoute, tenor; and Mack Harrell, 
baritone. 

On July 1, the program will consist 
of Wagner’s A Faust Overture, 
Dukas’ The Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
and Liszt’s A Faust Symphony. In 
an all-Beethoven concert on July 2, 
Miss Morini will be soloist in the 
Violin Concerto, and the orchestra 
will offer the Egmont Overture and 
the Eroica Symphony. Miss Maynor 
will sing a group of songs by Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart in the program 
on July 3, which will also include 
Schumann’s Third Symphony. Artur 
Rubinstein will be soloist in Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth Piano Concerto on July 
4 and 8. Mr. Milstein and Mr. Piati- 
gorsky will present Brahms’ Double 
Concerto on July 6; Mr. Piatigorsky 
will present Haydn’s Cello Concerto 
on July 10; Miss Glaz will offer 
songs by Beethoven and Thomas on 
July 11; and Mr. Milstein will be 
heard in Paganini’s Violin Concerto 
on July 12. The programs of July 9 
and 8 will be repetitions of those of 
July 1 and 4. 

The festival will open with recitals 
by guest artists on June 27, 28 and 29, 
and recitals will again be presented 
on July 14, 15 and 16. Among the dis- 
tinguished scholars from throughout 
the world who will take part in the 
program of lectures, symposiums, and 
round-table discussions during _ the 
period of the celebration will be Dr 
Albert Schweitzer, José Ortega Y 
Gasset, Thornton Wilder, Charles J 
3urckhardt, Gerardus Van Der 
Leeuw, G. A. Borgese, Halvdan Koht, 
Ernst Robert Curtius, Arnold Berg- 
straesser, and Mr. Hutchins. 


Scottish Orchestra 
Presents Copland Work 


GLAscow.—Appreciation of the con 
temporary American idiom is steadily 
growing in Scotland. During | the 
first week of March, Aaron Copland’s 
Third Symphony was played in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh by the Scottish 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter Suss- 
kind. Performances are scheduled for 
Bloch’s Symphonic Suite and Gersh- 
win’s Cuban Overture and Rhapsody 
in Blue. Next season we may have 
works by Barber, Piston, and Car- 
penter. The Hallé Orchestra is sched- 
uled to play Don Gillis’ Symphony 
for Fun, during its visit to Scotland. 

Concert halls in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh were crowded when Eileen 
Joyce, pianist, presented all-Chopin 
programs in February. Her tech 
nique is fluent, her approach to Chopin 
romantic, and her technique matches 
her glamour. Miss Joyce has ideas 
about what colors go with what com- 
posers, and she devoted three gowns 
to Chopin—green for a ballade, blue 
for waltzes, and red for the “Funeral 
March” Sonata. Lestre GRrEENLESS 
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A German Critic Views America 


By H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 


O a European music critic, a 
Te to the New World is still 

about as adventurous an enter- 
prise as a continental journey was to 
Charles Burney in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The general European idea of 
the United States, and particularly of 
American music, is certainly no more 
confused or confusing than the coun- 
try and its cultural aspect actually 
are; but it is decidedly different. 
Magazines and Hollywood motion pic- 
tures made us familiar with the sky- 
line of Manhattan and the Golden 
Gate Bridge of San Francisco, with 
refrigerators and atomic research, 
with Metropolitan Opera premieres 
and picket lines, with shining auto- 
mobiles and California drive-ins. But 
they failed to show us the essential 
things, those things that can only be 
understood through personal experi- 
ence. 

When the United States Military 
Government invited me on a sixty- 
day trip to observe American musical 
activities, I was thrilled to the heart. 
What an opportunity to hear those 
famous orchestras (most of which I 
knew only by records), to see the 
Metropolitan, to renew old friendships 
with American musicians and with 
countless people who had left Europe 
during the Apocalyptic years! Out- 
lining the plans for my trip, I looked 
at a map of the United States. I felt 
suddenly helpless. How would it be 
possible to cover more than a small 
fraction of this huge continent, to 
visit all the cities that had developed 
musical activities during the last few 
decades? It became clear to me that 
the trip would have to be a compro- 
mise, that many important items 
would remain uncovered, and that I 
would behave unjustly to many people 
and institutions located too far from 
my projected route from coast to 
coast. But now that the whole dream 
is over, I feel a little relieved. I have 
seen and heard much more than many 
of my American-born friends had an 
opportunity to see or hear in many 
years. And my kind and hospitable 
friends and sponsors—above all Har- 
rison Kerr, of the Military Govern- 
ment—took care that everything went 
on well-oiled wheels. 


N Y first steps in New York, where 
I spent a couple of weeks at the 
climax and the end of the season, 
were rather uneasy. This life of 
abundance and light and color looked 
fantastic to one newly arrived from 
blockaded Berlin. The concert and 
opera pages in the Times and Herald 
Tribune were confusing in their amaz- 
ing lists of performances, exceeding 
in number even pre-Hitler Berlin and 
pre-war London. Although I was 
prepared by my regular reading of 
Musica AMERICA to meet an enor- 
mous activity in the concert field, 
the actual experience was over- 
whelming. 

| had good luck. During the first 
week in March I heard four of the 
leading American orchestras — the 
NBC Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and the Boston Symphony. 
The conductors were Arturo Tosca- 
nini, Bruno Walter, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Eugene Ormandy, and Serge 
Koussevitzky. Although the quality 
of the orchestras and of the perform- 
ances was uneven, all gave the general 
impression of an outstanding technical 
Perfection such as one could never 
find in Europe. The evenness of 
tone and pitch in both the Boston and 
Philadelphia orchestras was a miracle, 
and the wood and brass groups of all 
four orchestras played with a breath- 
taking virtuosity. As I gradually be- 
came used to this kind of perfection, 
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however, my reaction changed a little. 
I still admired the technical achieve- 
ments and the high musicianship of 
the players, but sometimes I felt that 
musical performances may be too per- 
fect. The virtuosity of these orches- 
tras led the conductors to emphasize 
things that ought not to be empha- 
sized; there is a danger, for example, 
in exaggerating speed just because an 
orchestra is capable of playing ex- 
traordinarily fast. Mr. Toscanini’s 
reading of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
99, in E flat major, was marvellous ; 
but it was followed by a performance 
of the Weber-Berlioz Invitation to 
the Dance that reminded me of a 
motion picture film shown at double 
speed. Of course, not a single note 
was missing, and several passages 
sounded fascinating; but I am _ con- 
vinced that Weber did not mean it 
to be interpreted this way, and that 
this rushing through the score prob- 
ably comes from the ennui any con- 
ductor is likely to feel when he has 
played a work too often. Richard 
Strauss once told me that with in- 
creasing age his tempi had become 
constantly faster. This highly in- 
dividual reaction can be dangerous to 
the art of performance. 

I had always admired Leopold 
Stokowski for his unique feeling for 
sonority and tonal brilliance. The 
first part of the concert in which I 
heard him conduct the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony was excel- 
lent in every respect. It was de- 
voted wholly to contemporary works. 
3ut I was totally upset by his read- 
ing of Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
after the intermission. To my mind, 
the conductor entirely missed the 
Brahms spirit, which is a spirit of 
chastity, of introverted Romanticism, 
and even of severity. What we heard 
was a brilliant and voluptuous mix- 
ture of sonorities I have never found 
in Brahms’ score. The orchestration 
was changed, and the relation of the 
tempos revised. The tone-color itself 
seemed different merely for the sake 
of being different; the music sounded 
more like Respighi than Brahms. 
Considering the amount of labor Mr. 
Stokowski must have put into this 
queer reading of a great symphonic 
work, the effect was unbelievably 
repulsive. I am sure that his attitude 
toward it results mainly from a sur- 
feit of orchestral perfection and, of 
course, from the Romantic nineteenth- 
century individualism of a conductor 
who thinks it more important to pre- 
sent his own conception than that of 
the composer. 


DO not think that Tchaikovsky's 

Fourth Symphony can be played 
better or understood better than it 
was by the Boston Symphony and 
Mr. Koussevitzky. Although this 
conductor also imposes his personality 
and his subjective emotion upon the 
players and the audience, in this par- 
ticular case his wishes and feelings 
proved to be congruent with the spirit 
of the composer. The same was true 
—as far as I could judge after my 
first hearing of a new work—of 
Vaughan William’s Sixth Symphony. 
I participated in many discussions 
about the comparative merits of the 
Boston and Philadelphia orchestras. 
Undoubtedly, the string group of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s orchestra is incompar- 
able in smoothness and equality of 
tone. But, as a total entity, the 
Philadelphia orchestra seemed to me 
to be even superior. Its pitch is 
miraculously perfect, and, save for a 
terrible cut in the Adagio, Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony received a splendid 
performance from Mr. Ormandy. 
Perhaps I am biased because this per- 
formance came closest of any I heard 
to the way we play symphonic music 


in Germany. There are, of course, 
differences in taste and tradition; and 
American brass is nearer to French 
brass in texture than to German or 
Austrian. But in general, this Bruck- 
ner performance was quite in the line 
of the classic Viennese tradition. This 
same tradition was also preserved in 
Bruno Walter’s austere and conserva- 
tive Beethoven performances, of which 
I heard a sample in a Carnegie Hall 


program that included the Third 
Leonore Overture, the Violin Con- 
certo (admirably played by Erica 


Morini), and the Eighth Symphony. 

A younger conductor who im- 
pressed me very favorably was Erich 
Leinsdorf. I was able only to hear 
him rehearse Schumann and Wagner 
fragments with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, but what I heard was ad- 
mirable in both tempo and dynamics. 
I even failed to notice certain changes 
in the orchestration of the Schumann 
Third Symphony, which  Leinsdorf 
pointed out to me after the rehearsal 
—proof that his revisions were made 
in the spirit of the work. 

Pierre Monteux, whom I had heard 
last summer in Amsterdam, when he 
conducted Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, 
let me listen to his rehearsal of 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony in San 
Francisco, Technically, the orchestra 
is not quite on the level of the great 
Eastern ensembles. But I found in 
their playing of Beethoven a musician- 
ship and an emotional strength that 
I admired as much as I admired Mr. 
Monteux’s modest and almost imper- 
sonal attitude toward the score. 


HE standard of operatic perform- 
ance in America I found amazing- 
ly uneven. There were achievements 
of expert workmanship and excellent 
style—such as Strauss’ Salome, at the 
Metropolitan, and Menotti’s The 
Medium, at the City Center. There 
were other things that I utterly dis- 
liked—Parsifal, at the Metropolitan, 
and Still’s Troubled Island, at the 
City Center. Opera seems to be the 
greatest problem of the musical life 
of the United States, and there will 
be no solution unless the individual 
cities decide to support it. A season 
of sixteen weeks a year, like that of 
the Metropolitan, is not adequate to 
build a tradition. It is ridiculous that 
this huge country, with its immense 
financial resources and its abundance 
of gifted young singers, does not sus- 
tain even one opera house that plays 
the year round, while defeated Ger- 
many right now sustains more than 
eighty. There are state universities 
in the United States; why not state 
theatres? The period of the great 
Maecenases is over. Modern states 
do everything to inhibit the growth 
of private fortunes; why, then, do 
they not take over the responsibilities 
once carried by men of wealth? State 
subsidy for the theatre does not 
necessarily lead to a state controlled 
theatre. Both France and Germany 
have demonstrated in the past and 
again demonstrate that such a theatre 
can act independently—although, ad- 
mittedly, within limitations imposed 
by the prejudices, popular and official, 
that also affect private artistic enter- 
prises. 
Compared to the present standard 





of opera performance in Germany, 
American productions are a little 
backward. I have a high regard for 


Herbert Graf's gifts as a regisseur, 
and I think that Leopold Sachse’s 
The Marriage of Figaro and Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s production of The 
Medium are excellent pieces of work. 
But in this country the singer and the 
conductor are still in control, whereas 
in Germany and Austria there now 
exists what amounts to a regisseur’s 
dictatorship—perhaps strongest in the 
activities of Fritz Oskaar Schuh and 





Ilse Rumpler 
H. H. Stiickenschmidt, Berlin correspon- 
dent of “Musical America’, who found 
much commendable and much to criticize 
in the state of American music today 


his followers. Possibly the American 
system is sounder; but it obviously 
prevents the experimental enterprises 
that make certain German opera per- 
formances much more exciting In 
this respect the American opera may 
learn from the Broadway theatre 
Kurt Weill, one of the best of the 
many stage experts Europe has lost 
to the United States, has turned to 
Broadway as a better field of opera- 
tion. 


HE development of music in the 

universities and colleges I found 
to be one of the most promising 
\merican musical _ life 
European universities offer no musical 
training outside the areas of the his 
tory of music and so-called musicol- 
ogy. Some of them, to be sure, have 
developed madrigal groups or collegia 
musica. But there are no courses in 
instrumental playing or singing, and 
no operatic enterprises. Many Amer- 
ican schools employ excellent piano, 
string, wind, and voice teachers. Even 
Yale, generally considered one of the 
most conservative universities, has 
built up a well-rounded music depart- 
ment; Paul Hindemith told me of his 
students’ performances of medieval 
and Renaissance music. A broad cur- 
riculum of this sort seems to me an 
excellent counterbalance to purely 
musicological training, and also an 
aid to deeper general understanding 
of music, notably of opera. If such 
men as Carl Ebert and Wolfgang 
Martin can study so difficult a work 
as Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos with students, as they have 
at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia; if Otto Luening can perform 
small-scale operas every year at 
Columbia University, and if Herbert 
Popper can do the same at Stanford 
University ; if Indiana University can 
give the world premiere of a new 
Kurt Weill opera (Down in the 
Valley), there is a prospect of 
operatic culture in this country. I 
also saw proof of intense work in the 
field of opera at the Curtis Institute 
and the Juilliard School of Music, in 
the classes of John Wolmut and 
Frederic Cohen. 

Many colleges and universities have 
secured outstanding composers as 
teachers of theory and composition 
This, too, is quite different from the 
European custom. Hindemith at Yale, 
Walter Piston at Harvard, Darius 
Milhaud at Mills College, Arnold 
Schénberg (until his retirement in 
1946) at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Roger Sessions at the 
University of California—all these 
composer-teachers are good ambassa- 
dors to the young generation from 
the realm of creative activity. The 
benefit may well be mutual, since the 
composer, like every artist, needs and 
profits from contact with youth. 

A great many times I have been 
asked whether I have discovered an 
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Grant Park Concerts 
To Start on June 29 


Cuicaco.—The fifteenth consecutive 
year of free, open-air concerts in the 
lakefront Grant Park bandshell will 
begin on June 29 and extend through 
Aug. 21. Concerts will be given, as 
in previous years, on Wednesday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights, 
most of them under the direction of 
Nicolai Malko, regular conductor of 
the Grant Park Symphony. 

Guest conductors will be Alfredo 
Antonini, July 16 and 17; Erich 
Leinsdorf, July 20, 22, 23 and 24; 
Paul Breisach, July 27, 29, 30 and 31; 
Antal Dorati, Aug. 3, 5, 6 and 7; and 
Leo Kopp, Aug. 13 and 14. 

Guest singers will include Camilla 
Williams, Frances Yeend, Marguerite 
Piazza, and Ann Ayars, sopranos; 
Margery Mayer and Winifred Heidt, 
contraltos; Rudolf Petrak, Jon Crain, 
Brian Sullivan, and Gabor Carelli, 
tenors; Louis Sudler, Martial Sing- 
her, and Lawrence Winters, bari- 
tones; and the University of Indiana 
Chorus. 

Instrumental soloists will be Pa- 
tricia Travers, Frances Magnes, and 
Fritz Siegel (the latter the concert- 
master of the Grant Park Symphony), 
violinists; and Sigi Weissenberg and 
Jacob Lateiner, pianists. 

Saturday will again be novelty 
night at the bandshell, with an all- 
Tchaikovsky program the first week, 
a Rodgers and Hammerstein night on 
July 16, a concert version of Madama 
Butterfly on July 23, and of La 
Traviata on July 30, Verdi’s Requiem 
on Aug. 6, and The Gypsy Baron, in 
concert form, on Aug. 13. 

Claude Kirchner will return for his 
third season as commentator. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Rudolf Bing 


New Opera Head 


(Continued from page 3) 
close contact with the Vienna State 
Opera. 

In 1927, he went to Germany, where 
he spent six years working with mu- 
nicipal and state opera houses. He be- 
came director of the Darmstadt State 
Theatre and the Charlottenburg Opera 
in Berlin. In 1933, following Hitler’s 
rise to power, he went to England, 
where he organized the first season of 
the Glyndebourne Opera for its foun- 
der, John Christie. He has served as 
general manager of that company since 
that time, except for the war years, 
when its activities ceased temporarily. 

The Glyndebourne Opera and Fes- 
tival were reopened in 1946, and the 
following year marked the opening of 


South American Seasons Open 


By ENzo VALENTI FERRO 


BUENOS AIRES 
HE Viennese conductor, Herbert 
von Karajan, inaugurated the 1949 
Buenos Aires season, and was cor- 
dially received by an audience which 
had not shown much previous enthusi- 
asm. The season will include per- 
formances by many outstanding art- 
ists, among them the pianists Gyorgy 
Sandor, Adrian Aeschbacher, Friede- 
rich Gulda, Arturo Michelangeli, Ma- 
risa Regules, Emil Baume, Ivan Noc, 
Ornella Balestrieri, Jorge Bolet, Wal- 
ter Gieseking, who was highly suc- 
cessful here last year, and Vronsky 
and Babin, duo-pianists. 
_ Among the violinists are Isaac 
Stern, Szymon_ Goldberg, Henryk 
Szeryng, Henri Lewkowics, Leo Pe- 
troni, Alberto Portronieri, Raul Emili- 
ani, and Janine Andrade. Cellists in- 
clude Edmund Kurtz, Jacques Ri- 
(Continued on page 27) 





Russians Decline 
Ballet Theatre Offer 


LETTER from the Soviet Em- 

_bassy in Washington to Blevins 
Davis, president of the Ballet Theatre 
Foundation, which was made public on 
June 1, appears to decline Mr. Davis’ 
offer to present ballet in Russia at his 
own expense. 

The letter thanks Mr. Davis for the 
offer, but goes on to say that it is 
unlikely that the tour could be ar- 
ranged this year, due to the fact that 
theatrical programs for the coming 
season are usually worked out in ad- 
vance. “Besides, as the Soviet audi- 
ence is accustomed to seeing the ballet 
performance as a whole, the existence 
in the United States of the custom of 
staging only fragments of various bal- 
lets will appear to the Soviet specta- 
tors as rather unjust and unusual.” 
A Ballet Theatre spokesman said that 
only four works in its repertoire could 
be termed excerpts. 
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By Lisa M. PEpPERCORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
HE Rio de Janeiro season has 
begun with unusual vitality in the 
activities of newly-founded organiza- 
tions. One of these is the Teatro 
Experimental de Opera, a branch of 
the Teatro de Estudante do Brasil, 
whose other branch, the Semenario 
de Arte de Comedia, was successfully 
launched last year. At the head of 
this undertaking is Paschoal Carlos 
Magno, an idealistic young Brazilian 
diplomat, who after spending several 
years with this country’s embassy in 
London, is now fighting for the recog- 
nition of talented young Brazilian 
artists both on the dramatic and lyric 
stage. His immediate goal is the pro- 
duction of drama, opera, and choral 
concerts, using well-trained but’ un- 
known Brazilian artists, and making 
these performances accessible to a 
large public at small cost. Tickets for 
the opera performances range from 
approximately fifty cents to $2. 

Of course, operas with all-Brazilian 
casts have been given here before, and 
are again scheduled this season by the 
Rio de Janeiro Municipality, but they 
have been irregular due to various 
handicaps—as, for instance, the diffi- 
culty of securing the Municipal Thea- 
tre, which is practically the only 
auditorium adequate for music. 


R. MAGNO not only obtained 

one of our smaller theatres for his 
venture but also financial backing of 
$10,000 (U. S.) from the government 
and $17,500 from the city. This, plus 
box office receipts, pays for the con- 
ductor, stage director, an orchestra 
of forty members of the Municipal 
Orchestra, and the scenery, which is 
partly the company’s own and partly 
on loan from Sa6 Paulo. The solo- 
ists and chorus perform without fee, 
since they not only gain experience 
but also have an opportunity to make 


(Continued on page 27) 


the Edinburgh International Festival 
of Music and Drama, which was con- 
ceived and organized by Mr. Bing. 
The Festival, which is now in its third 
year, proved to be an international 
success from the start. Mr. Bing, who 
became a naturalized British subject 
in 1946, now resides in London with 
his wife. 

Mr. Johnson called a meeting of 
the members of the company on June 
1 on the stage of the opera house, and 
announced the news. In a_ public 
statement he declared that it was 
“time for younger and fresher minds 
to take hold” at the Metropolitan, and 
praised the appointment of Mr. Bing. 


Vienna Plans New 


Music for Festival 


Schedule Lists Eight Guest 
Conductors, Six Soloists and 
Four Chamber Groups 


ViENNA.—The third International 
Music Festival, sponsored by the 
Wiener Konzerthausgesellschaft, will 
be held from June 15 to 30, and will 
include two choral concerts; five 
orchestral concerts; three recitals; 
five chamber music concerts; a ballet 
performance; an opera performance; 
and an evening of dance. 

Conductors at the festival will in- 
clude Karl Bohm, Ferenc Fricsay, 
Arthur Honegger, Erich Kleiber, 
Clemens Krauss, Franz Litschauer, 
Paul Sacher, and Reinhold Schmid. 
Soloists will be Marian Anderson, 
Arthur Grumiaux; Pierre Fournier, 
Arturo Michelangeli, Moura Lym- 
pany, and Wolfgang Schneiderhan. 
The Calvet Quartet, the Chamber 
Orchestra of the Wiener Konzert- 
hausgesellschaft, the Schneiderhan 
Octet, and the Viennese Chamber 
Choir will also present programs. 

Among the principal works to be 
performed are Arthur Honegger’s 
Dance des Morts; Igor Stravinsky’s 
Symphony des Psaumes ; and Grossin- 
quisitor, by Boris Blacher. Benjamin 
Britten’s Beggar’s Opera will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Krauss. Mr. Sacher 
will conduct ballet performances of 
Hindemith’s The Four Temperaments, 
Malipiero’s Pantea, Prokofieff’s Peter 
and the Wolf, and Monteverdi’s II 
Combatimento—all choreographed by 
Rosalia Chladek. 

In addition to works from the 
standard repertoire, the programs will 
include works by Hans Erich Apostel, 
Béla Bart6ék, Theodor Berger, Benja- 
min Britten, Aram Khachaturian, 
Johann Nepomuk David, S. C. Eck- 
hardt-Gramatté, Paul Hindemith, Ar- 
thur Honegger, Armin Kaufmann, 
Egon Kornauth, Francesco Malipiero, 
Joseph Marx, Sergei Prokofieff, Karl 
Schiske, Igor Stravinsky, Alfred Uhl, 
Egon Wellesz, and Friedrich Wild- 
gans. 


ASCAP Re-elects 
Fred Ahlert President 


Re-election of Fred E. Ahlert as 
president, and the election of other 
officers of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
took place at the annual meeting of 
the group’s board of directors. The 
new officers are Saul H. Bourne, vice- 
president; Otto A. Harbach, vice- 
president; George W. Meyer, secre- 
tary; Louis’ Bernstein, treasurer; 
Donald Gray, assistant secretary; and 
Frank H. Connor, assistant treasurer. 


Bernstein Receives 
Boston Symphony Award 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony’s 
merit award for 1949 has been pre- 
sented to Leonard Bernstein for his 
Second Symphony, The Age of Anx- 
iety. The award, which carries with 
it a $1,000 prize, was made by Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the or- 
chestra; A. Tillman Merritt, head of 
the music department at Harvard 
University; and Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the orchestra’s board. 








Kathryn Long Fund 
Establishes Opera Academy 


AGRANT for the establishment of 

an opera academy, to be conducted 
in two six-week sessions this summer 
and fall, has been announced by the 
trustees of the Kathryn Turney Long 
Fund—Mrs. August Belmont, Charles 
M. Spofford, and Benjamin Strong, 
The program will include vocal ang 
dramatic coaching, stage deportment, 
and language study. 

Twelve singers have been selected 
to participate in the first session, from 
May 23 to July 2, and Max Rudolf. 
conductor and musical secretary of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, has 
been appointed administrative head, A 
staff of six instructors, including stage 
and musical directors and a language 
coach, will offer individual as well as 
group training. The school will be lo- 
cated at 1425 Broadway, in the Metro- 
politan Opera Studio Building 

The program has been formulated 
over a period of years by the fund's 
trustees, in accordance with the terms 
of the will, “to foster and encourage 
the continuance, growth, and improve- 
ment of the performance in the United 
States of grand opera.” 


Cheltenham Festival 
Schedules New Work 


Hallé Orchestra Will Present 
Principal Programs in British 
Contemporary Festival 

Lonpon.—The Halié Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli, will 
present the principal programs at the 
fifth annual Festival of British Con- 
temporary Music, to be held in Chel- 
tenham from June 27 to July 10. On 
June 28, the program will include 
Alan Rawsthorne’s Overture, Street 
Corner; Arnold Bax’s symphonic 
poem, The Tale the Pine Trees Knew; 
the British premiere of Arthur Ben- 
jamin’s Viola Concerto, with Wil- 
liam Primose as soloist; the British 
premiere of Mr. Barbirolli’s arrange- 
ment of Handel’s Viola Concerto, 
also performed by Mr. Primrose; and 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 

The June 29 program will consist 
of the world premiere of Alec Row- 
ley’s An English Suite for Strings; 
the orchestral version of Vaughan 
Williams’ Serenade to Music; the 
first public performance of Richard 
Arnell’s Fourth Symphony; and 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony. On June 
30, the orchestra will present Sir John 
Blackwood McEwen’s Overture, Grey 
Galloway; the premiere of Philip 
Sainton’s Nadir; Holst’s Scherzo; 
Phyllis Tate’s Concerto for Saxo- 
phone and String Orchestra, with 
Michael Krein as_ soloist; and 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. On July 
1, the program will include Mai Dun, 
by John Ireland; a folk song fantasy, 
The Sheep under the Snow, by Rich- 
ard Hall; the premiere of Gordon 
Jacob’s Symphony Suite; and Elgar’s 
First Symphony. 

The English Opera Group will pre- 
sent three operas by Benjamin Brit- 
ten—Albert Herring, Let’s Make an 
Opera!, and The Rape of Lucretia. 
Chamber music concerts will be 
given by the Blech Quartet, the Syl- 
van Trio, and the Hurwitz Quartet. 
The Liverpool Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Hugo Rignold, and_ the 
30oyd Neel Orchestra, conducted by 
Boyd Neel, are scheduled for one per- 
formance each. 





Wagner Concert Reopens Bayreuth 


BayreuTH, Bavarta.—The  Bay- 
reuth Festspielhaus, traditional home 
of the annual Richard Wagner fes- 
tivals, was reopened on May 22 with 
a concert celebrating the 136th anni- 
versary of the composer’s birth. Hans 
Knappertsbusch conducted the pro- 
gram, which was attended by Ameri- 
can military government officials and 
Wagner’s two grandsons. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Fiedler Begins 
Boston Pop Series 


Britten’s Piano Concerto 
Given First Local Perform- 
ance by Bernhard Weiser 


Boston.—Once more the Pop Con- 
certs are with us, in all the easy 
informality and pleasure which have 
made them famous and unique for 
67 years. The 68th season, which 
began at Symphony Hall, Tuesday 
evening, May 3, is also the twentieth 
season for Arthur Fiedler as con- 
ductor. In these two decades it has 
become a familiar statement that Mr. 
Fiedler has brought the Springtime 
concerts to a new high of popularity 
and box office success. But since it 
is the truth, the statement will bear 
repetition. It is rare to find an empty 
seat at the Pops nowadays. With 
the pressure from the general public, 
and the blocks of seats taken by 
various schools, colleges, and char- 
itable enterprises, one generally has 
to buy tickets in advance. 

For the opening night, the lower 
walls of Symphony Hall again had 
been washed over with cool, pastel 
green, and the green-and-gilt tables 
and chairs had replaced the rows of 
seats which give the auditorium its 
Fall and Winter aspect. 

Continuing his policy of performing 
old musical favorites, together with 
highly selective items of new music 
and excerpts from the popular reper- 
toire, Mr. Fiedler made up his initial 
program of Eric Coates’ march, 
Princess Elizabeth, from The Three 
Elizabeths; Auber’s Overture to The 
Bronze Horse; Benjamin’s Red River 
Jig; the Bacchanale from Samson 
and Delilah; waltzes from Der Rosen- 
kavalicr; Lord Berners’ waggish 
suite from The Triumph of Nep- 
tune; the Polovetzian Dances from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor; and Farnon’s 
Jumping Bean and Espana Cani, inter- 
spersed with encores. 

During the third week, on May 17, 
Mr. Fiedler gave the first Boston 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s 
First Piano Concerto. The soloist was 
Bernhard Weiser, a familiar keyboard 
figure at the Pops, who played with 
his usual competence and polish. The 
Concerto itself, falling into the divi- 


sions of Toccata, Waltz, Impromptu, 
and March, is unimportant, but at 
least it combines grotesquerie with 


sentiment, and it is diverting. 

As is usual at this time of year, 
and the recital season has shrunk 
to the vanishing point, although for 
a few more weeks there will be some 
musica! activity. 

Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, made 
her local debut at Jordon Hall on 
May 8, and drew a very large audi- 
ence for this time of the year. The re- 
cital was an unqualified success from 
every point of view. The merits of 
the lustrous voice, superb technique, 
and high musicianship, which New 
York discovered last December, were 
thoroughly in evidence here. 

The program consisted of the arias, 
Divinités du Styx (Alceste), Bel 
raggio lusinghier (Semiramide) and 
the Sleep-Walking Scene from Ver- 
di’s Macbeth; and songs by Schubert, 
Wolf, Strauss, Hahn, Ravel and 
Falla. 

¥ recent days the only other music 
has been of academic nature—concerts 
by the student chorus and band of 
the New England Conservatory, the 
Harvard Glee Club, and Radcliffe 
Choral Society. Now is the time, as 
the late William J. Henderson once 
said, for music critics to get out their 
gol! clubs. Cyrus DuRGIN 


Fellowship Fund Begun 
By League of Composers 

lhe League of Composers has 
started a fund to finance a composer’s 
fellowship that will enable the recipi- 
ent to live and work for six months 
of a year, according to an announce- 
ment by Aaron Copland, president. 


June, 1949 





PARTICIPANTS IN THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL ROCHESTER FESTIVAL 
(Left) A group of composers at the Eastman School event: William Brandt, Louis Mennini, Howard Hanson, director of 


the school: Peter Mennin, Weldon Hart and Louis Gordon. 


(Right) Alberta Phillips, Burrill Phillips, Norma Stolzenbach, 


librettist, and Alberto Bimboni, composer of the opera, In The Name of Culture, which was given its premiere at the festival 


American Festival 
Held in Rochester 


Nineteenth Annual Series Given 
at Eastman School—Many Pre- 
mieres Brought Forward 


RocHester, N. Y.—The 75th Amer- 
ican Composers’ Concert by the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony, with How- 
ard Hanson conducting, opened the 
nineteenth annual Festival of Ameri- 
can Music of the Eastman School of 
Music on May 5, in Kilbourn Hall. 
The first concert performance was 
given of Bernard Rogers’ Incidental 
Music from The Warrior, a set of 
four excerpts from the one-act opera 
staged by the Metropolitan Opera on 
Jan. 11, 1947. Herbert Elwell’s Pas- 
toral for Voice and Orchestra, based 
on the Song of Solomon, was heard 
for the first time in Rochester. Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, the soprano soloist, 
gave a beautiful interpretation of the 
work by the Cleveland composer. 
José Echaniz played brilliantly in the 
solo part of Mr. Hanson’s Piano Con- 
certo in G major. 

The following evening, May 6, was 
devoted to a program by the Eastman 
School Little Symphony, conducted by 
Frederick Fennell. Works heard for 
the first time in Rochester were Wal- 
ter Piston’s Divertimento; Carl Rug- 
gles’ Portals, in the version for strings, 
and Angels, for brass instruments; 
and Charles Ives’ Theatre Set. The 
concert also brought forward Mr. 
Rogers’ Characters from Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Samuel Barber’s Cap- 
ricorn Concerto, and Edgar Varese’s 
Integrales. 


BALLET program drew a large 

audience to the Eastman Theater 
on May 7, to see the premieres of The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew, with music 
by Eugene Kurtz and choreography 
by Thelma Biracree; and Divertimen- 
to, with music by Bernard Wagenaar 
and choreography by Olive McCue. 
The music was played by the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony, under Mr. Han- 
son’s direction. 

Two one-act operas were given in 
Kilbourn Hall on May 9, by students 
in the Eastman School opera depart- 
ment and the Eastman School Junior 
Symphony. Don’t We All, with music 
by Burrill Phillips and a libretto by 
Alberta Phillips, tells a bright, amus- 
ing story of the quarrel of a young 
couple and the efforts of two friends 
to reconcile them. While the music 
has no tunes, it runs along in a natu- 
ral sort of way. The second opera, In 
the Name of Culture, with music by 
Alberto Bimboni and text by Norma 
Stolzenbach, proved to be hilarious in 
the first half, in which it gave a satiri- 
cal representation of a woman’s club 
meeting. The second half, devoted 
chiefly to an argument between two 





A scene from Burrill Phillips’ 
by Alberta Phillips, which was given its world premiere at the Rochester event 


women, with the rest of the cast off 
the stage, is boring, and out of key- 
with the first part. Both operas were 
well acted and sung, and were repeat- 
ed the following evening. Mr. Bim 
boni and Ward Woodbury conducted 
on the first evening, and Evan Whal- 
lon and Mr. Woodbury on the second. 
Leonard Treash was stage director 
and producer ; Carl Fuerstner, musical 
director; and Clarence J. Hall, scenic 
designer. 

A chamber music concert in Kil- 
bourn Hall on May 12, under the di 
rection of John Celentano, violinist 
and member of the Eastman School 
faculty, involved the contributions of 
Luigi Silva, cellist; David Van Hoe- 
sen, bassoonist; Sandor Vas and Rob 
ert Robinson, pianists; and string 
quartet whose members were Alfred 
Schneider, Paul Jainard, Richard 
Blum, and Gordon Epperson. William 
Brandt's String Quartet No. 3 was 
performed publicly for the first time. 
First Rochester performances were 
given of Henry Cowell’s Hymn, 
Chorale, and Fuguing Tune for String 
Quartet; Donald Tweedy’s Sonata, 
for cello and Piano; and Wayne Bar- 
low’s Prelude, Air, and Variation, for 
bassoon, piano, and string quartet. 

The festival ended on May 12, with 
a Founder’s Day program, in which 
Mr. Hanson conducted the Eastman 
School Senior Orchestra. Weldon 
Hart’s John Jacob Niles Suite, an 
agreeable three-movement work in 
which a number of American folk 
tunes are subjected to appropriately 
simple treatment, was played for the 
first time anywhere. Louis Gordon's 
Overture for Orchestra and Peter 
Mennin’s Symphony No. 3 received 
their first Rochester performances. 
George Hambrecht was flute soloist 
in Gardner Read’s Threnody for Flute, 
Harp, and Strings. Louis Mennini’s 
Arioso for Strings and Mr. Hanson's 
Lament for Beowulf, for chorus and 
orchestra, completed the evening’s list. 


new one-act opera, Don't We Ail, with libretto 


At the beginning of the program, Mr 
Hanson spoke in tribute to George 
Eastman, founder of the Eastman 
School of Music. 


Mary Ertz Wit 


Tanglewood Announces 
Bach-Mozart Schedule 


Lenox, Mass.—Serge Koussevitzky, 
music director of the Berkshire Fes- 
tival at Tanglewood, has announced 
that he will conduct four concerts de 
voted to the music of Bach and Mo 
zart in the intimate Theatre-Concert 
Hall, before the regular Shed concerts 
begin. The first all-Bach program 
will be given on July 16 by members 
of the Boston Symphony, and will in 
clude the Second and Fourth Branden 
burg Concertos; the Concerto tor 
Violin in E major, with Richard But 
gin as soloist; and the Concerto for 
Two Violins in D minor, with Mr. 
Burgin and Ruth Posselt as soloists 
The second all-Bach concert, on July 
23, will include the Brandenburg Con 
certo No. 1: the Cantata No. 106 
Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit, with 
the chorus prepared by Hugh. Ross; 
and the Piano Concerto in D minor 
with Lukas 

The first of two all-Mozart concerts, 
on July 17, will consist of Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik ; the Symphony in C ma 
rT T, KK — 25 , alk | the \ iolin Concerto 
in A major, K. 219, with Dorotha 
Powers as soloist. The other Mozart 
program will include the Symphony in 
\ major, K. 201; the Konzertant 
Sinfonie for Violin and Viola, kK. 364, 


Foss as soloist 


with William Kroll and Joseph de 
Pasquale as soloists: and the Svn 
phonies in D major, K. 297, and | 


Flat major, K. 543 

Subscriptions to the Shed series 
which will be given on Thursday eve 
nings, Saturday evenings, and Sunday 
afternoons from July 28 to August 14, 
will also apply to the Bach-Mozart 
series. 
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Chavez Retirement Brings New 


Regime to Mexican Orchestra 


By SoLtoMon KAHAN 
MEXICO, D. F. 


HE resignation of Carlos Chavez 

as conductor of the Orquesta 
Sinfénica de México, which he 
founded 21 years ago, did not come 
entirely as a surprise. Five years 
ago, he submitted his resignation to 
the orchestra’s board of trustees, giv- 
ing as reason his desire to devote 
himself entirely to composition. On 
that occasion, however, the board 
succeeded in persuading him to con- 
tinue as conductor. 

Mr. Chavez's desire received a 
strong impetus from the consequences 
of his conflict with the musicians on 
the eve of the opening of the govern- 
ment-sponsored Opera de Bellas Artes 
last year. Although the matter was 
settled, an antagonism remained be- 
tween the members of the orchestra 
and Mr. Chavez. Under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Chavez again submitted 
his resignation, and was not dissuaded 
by the board. 

The sensation which followed was 
not so much caused by the resigna- 
tion, as by the entirely unprecedented 
step taken by the board. Rather than 
engage a new conductor, the board 
disbanded the orchestra and ceased 
its own activities. Mr. Chavez de- 
clared in the local press that the 
Mexican capital would be well enough 
served by the government-sponsored 
Orquesta Nacional del Conservatorio, 
which is under the leadership of José 
Pablo Moncayo, a former assistant 
conductor of the Orquesta Sinfénica 
de México. 

Since then, the Orquesta Nacional 
del Conservatorio has presented a 
series of six pairs of concerts at the 
Palace of Fine Arts. Although the 
majority of its members are musicians 
of the extinct Sinfonica, it cannot in 
all fairness be said that this orchestra 
is comparable to that founded and 
trained by Mr. Chavez. Neither is 
young Mr. Moncayo a musician of 
Mr. Chavez’s experience in the field 
of orchestral conducting. 

Beethoven's Leonora Overture No. 3 
and the Fourth Symphony; the local 
premiere of Honegger’s Suite d’Or- 
chestre; and Allegro Sinfénico, by 
the Mexican composer, Juan Leon 
Mariscal, were played at the first 
pair of concerts. The second program 
consisted of Satie’s Gymnopédies; 
Stravinsky’s Scénes de Ballet; Cha- 
vez’s Toccata, for percussion instru- 
ments; Mr. Moncayo’s own Sin- 
fonieta; and Shostakovich’s Sixth 
Symphony. 


HE third pair was led by a 
quest conductor, the gifted pian- 
ist, Salvador Ochoa, who conducted 
Gluck’s Iphigenie in Aulis during last 
year’s Opera de Bellas Artes season. 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony was the 
principal work on this program, which 
also included the first local reading 
of Schénberg’s Verklarte. Nacht, in- 
terpreted with great understanding 
for its poetic values; the Suite from 
Rameau’s opera, Dardanus; and the 
world premiere of a charming Bal- 
lade, by the young and talented Mexi- 
can composer, Jiménez Mabarak. 
The assistant conductor of the or- 
chestra, Luis Herrera de la Fuente, 
caused a stir with the high standard 
of his conducting technique and the 
maturity of his interpretations, in the 
fourth pair of concerts. His future 
looks bright, to judge from his treat- 
ment of a program which began with 
Corelli's Concerto Grosso, and had 
as its climax Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony. He also gave splendid or- 
chestral support to Mario Beauregard, 
the young Mexican pianist, who was 
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soloist in Haydn’s Piano Concerto in 
D major. 

Mr. Moncayo returned for the fifth 
program, which included Ravel’s Pi- 
ano Concerto, rarely heard here, with 
Raquel Mintz, a winner in the Na- 
tional Conservatory’s recent piano 
contest, as soloist; The Feast of the 
Dwarfs, a representative work by 
the late Mexican composer, José 
Rolon; and works by Couperin and 
Tchaikovsky. 


HE short season ended with a 

magnificent performance of Ver- 
di’s Requiem, conducted by Luis 
Sandi. Each of the soloists—Celia 
Gracia, soprano; Oralia Dominguez, 
contralto; José 1. Sanchez, tenor ; and 
Roberto Silva, bass—contributed 
fully to the general excellence of the 
performance, and the orchestra and 
the Coro del Conservatorio were well 
prepared for the occasion. There will 
be another season of six pairs of con- 
certs by the orchestra. 

The Sinfénica Mexicana, of which 
José Iturbi is musical advisor, is con- 
tinuing its organizational activities 
before launching its second season. 
A board of trustees and a women’s 
committee has been established, and 
a campaign has been inaugurated 
which aims to achieve a guarantee 
fund for at least fifteen pairs of con- 
certs during the season. At the same 
time, negotiations are under way for 
a series of guest appearances with 
the orchestra by a well-known Euro- 
pean conductor. Unconfirmed rumors 
identify him as Erich Kleiber. 

Several new names appear on the 
roster of this year’s Opera Nacional 
season, which opened on May 24: 
Gianni Poggi, tenor; Cesare Siepi, 
bass; Giuletta Simionato, mezzo-so- 
prano; and Onelia Fineschi, soprano. 
Returning as old acquaintances will 
be Leonard Warren, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, and Enzo Mascherini. Renato 
Cellini has been re-engaged as prin- 
cipal conductor for the season, which 
will include two performances each 
of Rigoletto, A Masked Ball, Tra- 
viata, La Bohéme, Faust, The Barber 
of Seville, Werther, Mignon, and La 
Favorita. 

The Chopin Centenary is being ob- 
served throughout the country. Every 
possible means is being used to bring 
the significance of his music to the 
population of even the remotest cor- 
ners of the country by way of radio 
broadcasts. ‘The capital began the 
centenary observation with a concert 
by the University Symphony, under 
José Rocabruna, in which Angélica 
Morales performed both piano con- 
certos. Mexico is also participating 
in the international piano and com- 
position competitions which will take 
place in Warsaw, and will be at- 
tended by the director of the Con- 
servatorio Nacional as Mexican 
representative. 

The inauguration of the new build- 
ing of the conservatory should be 
mentioned. President Miguel Aleman 
presided over the ceremony, and the 
head of the department of fine arts 
spoke on behalf of the government. 
The new structure, embodying latest 
architectural and acoustical techniques, 
can be favorably compared with the 
best buildings of its kind in the world. 

Several recent concerts and recitals 
deserve mention. The Cuarteto de 
México, the distinguished local string 
ensemble, gave two excellent concerts 
to inaugurate a new chamber music 
hall, the Sala Chopin. 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, gave a 
recital based on the standard reper- 
toire and displayed more virtuosity 
than poetic feeling. Interesting from 
every aspect was the recital by the 
French cellist, Lucienne Radisse, who 





Luis Sandi, Mexican composer, who con- 
ducted Verdi's Manzoni Requiem recently 


was excellently accompanied by the 
Mexican pianist, Santos Carlos. Ale- 
jandro Vilalta, the Spanish pianst, was 
admirable in the Spanish portion of 
his program but less satisfactory in 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2. 
In works by Debussy and Liszt, the 
high artistic level of the evening was 
restored. 

The Mexican guitarist, Gustavo 
Lopez, confirmed with his recent re- 
cital the impression that he is des- 
tined to become leader in this field 
as far as Mexico is concerned. Mario 
Ferrigno, a young Mexican pianist, 
proved that he is a trustworthy in- 
terpreter of Bach. 

The recital of major interest in 
the vocal realm was that of the young 
Mexican singer, Consuelo Escobar, 
who sang the entire cycle, Magelone 
Romances, by Brahms, accompanied 
by Salvador Ochoa. Also of interest 
was the recital by the American 
contralto, Dorothy Plumer. 

Outstanding among several orches- 
tral concerts was the all-Beethoven 
program by the National University 
Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Fritz Schurman, regular conductor 
of the Hague Residentie Orchestra. 
Angélica Morales was soloist in the 
Fourth Piano Concerto, and the pro- 
gram was rounded out by the Leo- 
nora Overture No. 3, and the Fifth 
Symphony. 

Three ballet companies offered 
series—Maria Alba, Antonio de Tri- 
ana, and Alicia Alonso's Ballet 
Russe. 


San Salvador Has 
Recitals and Ballet 


San Satvapor.— Recent musical 
events here have included the appear- 
ance of Ruggiero Ricci as soloist with 
the San Salvador Symphony, led by 
Humberto Pacas, in Paganini’s First 
Violin Concerto. Mr. Ricci further 
demonstrated his virtuosity in unac- 
companied works by Kreisler, Wieni- 
awski, and Paganini, and the orchestra 
presented Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony. Manuel Gomez, Spanish or- 
ganist now residing in Mexico, per- 
formed a number of his own composi- 
tions in an excellent recital, which also 
included works by Bach, Bonnet, Du- 
bois, Franck, Widor, and Pierné. 

Mario Binci, tenor of the New York 
City Opera Company, scored an im- 
mediate success with a recital of oper- 
atic arias and Italian songs. His vocal 
gifts are truly remarkable, and his 
unaffected stage presence made an ex- 
cellent impression. Antonio de Raco, 
Argentine pianist, was heard at the 
Teatro Nacional in a program made 
up of works by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Villa-Lobos, and Falla, and Alicia 
Alonso and her ballet troupe presented 
a short season, with the San Salva- 
dor Symphony providing praiseworthy 
readings of the musical scores. 


Francisco DuENAS T. 


Zabaleta Recitals 
Open Bogota Season 


Harpist Plays Varied Works; 
Cartagena Festival Includes 
Ten Programs 


Bocora, CoLomBiA.—Four excellent 
recitals by Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist, 
opened the 1949 Bogota music sea- 
son. His interesting and varied pro- 
grams included such works as Bee- 
thoven’s Variations on a Swiss 
Theme; Cherubini’s Sonata in B 
Flat; Tournier’s Sonatina; a sonata 
vasca by Madina; a _ sonatina by 
Gianneo; Méhul’s Sonata in A Flat: 
and Bach’s Concerto in C major. 

An excellent impression was made 
by the twelve-year-old pianist, Ve. 
ronica Mimoso, who presented a dif- 
ficult program. During Holy Week, 
the Musical Center Chorus, conducted 
by Antonio Varela, offered a_pro- 
gram of religious music largely by 
older composers. Other artists who 
appeared recently were Luis Carlos 
Garcia, baritone, and Rafael Cabral, 
organist, who offered a program of 
Bach, Beethoven, Handel, and 
Franck; and Maria del Carmen Ma- 
rino, who presented a series of Span- 
ish folk dances. The Radiodifusora 
Nacional sponsored an all-French pro- 
gram by the French pianist, Gilles 
Guilbert. 

The fifth annual music festival in 
Cartagena began, on March 25, with 
a recital by Gaspar Cassado, cellist, 
who offered works by Beethoven, Hoc- 
cherini, Tchaikovsky, and others 
The second recital, also given by Mr. 
Cassad6, included Grieg’s Sonata, 
Op. 36; Haydn’s Sonata No. 3; Res- 
pighi’s Adagio and Variations, and 
Spanish popular songs. Nikita Ma- 
galoff, pianist, was heard on the third 
program, offering works by Vivaldi, 
Beethoven, Prokofieff, Debussy, and 
Vianne. 

The fourth program was given by 
the 2 Sinfonica Nacional un- 
der Gerhard Rothstein, with Mr. 
Magaloff soloist in Liszt’s First Piano 
Concerto. Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony and Smetana’s The Moldau 
completed the program. Mr. Roth- 
stein also conducted the sixth pro- 
gram, which included Schumann’s 
First Symphony and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Capriccio Espagnol. Adolfo 
Mejia led the orchestra in the 
seventh program, which was made up 
exclusively of the conductor’s own 
—— 

Guillermo Espinosa conducted both 
the eighth program, with Jaime Leon 
soloist in Mozart's Piano Concerto, 
K. 491, and the tenth, with Jan To- 
masow soloist in Tchaikovsky's Vio- 
lin Concerto. ‘The concerts also in- 
cluded works by Falla, Berlioz, 
Glinka, and Beethoven. A recital by 
Mr. Tomasow constituted the ninth 
program of the festival. 

In Cali, twenty choirs participated 
at the meeting of the Congresos Eu- 
caristico during the summer montlis 
The programs of the numerous con 
certs included Gregorian Chants; 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; Mo- 
zart’s Exsultate, jubilate; Saint- 
Saéns’ Rapsodie d’Auvergne, for piano 
and orchestra; and works by Haydn, 
Grieg, and Beethoven. Antonio Maria 
Valencia conducted the Cali Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, and soloists were Luis 
Carlos Garcia, baritone; Rafael 
Cabral and Luis Eduardo Rangel, or- 
ganists; and Luis Carlos Figueroa, 
pianist. Barranquilla’s summer music 
festival included six orchestral con- 
certs, sponsored by the city. 

A society for the encouragement of 
Colombian composers and performers 
has been founded by the Movimiento 
Vértice in Bogota. Among the many 
events scheduled in Bogota are con- 
certs by the conservatory’s choir and 
orchestra; and the repetition of sev- 
eral programs of the Cartagena fes- 
tival by the Orquesta Sinfénica Na- 
cional. It is possible that an opera 
company may be founded. 

MANUEL DREZNER T. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Baby-Kissing Critics 


Upon reading Ernest Ansermet’s 
contribution to our last Special Is- 
sue, Ernest Newman, the Abou Ben 
Adhem of British critics, devoted 
a column in the London Sunday 


Times to effervescent comments 
upon Mr. Ansermet’s estimates of 
Schénberg and Stravinsky. De- 
scribing the Swiss conductor as one 
“whose general intellectual capacity 
has always been greatly in excess 
of what is required, strictly speak- 
ing, for the performance of music,” 
he quotes fragments from Mr. An- 
sermet’s article, and goes on to say, 
with an almost audible chortle: 

“My readers will perhaps recall 
how often I have urged that most 
of the official propaganda in favour 
of Stravinsky and Schonberg has 
been a mere beating about the bush; 
it has laid too much stress on the 
‘how’ of this music and too little 
on the ‘what,’ too much on the 
theory and too little on the results 
in practice; and the public, for its 
part, has stubbornly refused to ac- 
cept the former as the parity of the 
latter.” 

Summing up Mr. Ansermet’s 
charge that Schonberg, “in letting 
the dirty water out of the bathtub, 
has allowed the baby to go down 
the drain,”’ Mr. Newman observes: 
“Which is precisely what many 
people have been saying all along; 
we have been treated to any amount 
of admirable methodology, any 
number of ingenious blueprints, 
but not enough acceptable twelve- 
tone music.” 

As for Stravinsky, you may re- 
member, Mr. Ansermet felt that 
“by attaching an absolute value and 
almost metaphysical significance to 
his personal idiosyneracies Stravin- 
sky has formulated an_ aesthetic 
that seems capable of leading many 
young musicians astray.” To Mr. 
Newman this “appears only a more 
polite statement of the thesis I put 
forward in my recent review of the 
composer’s Poetics of Music, that 
Stravinsky is the analogue of the 
fox in the fable who, not possessing 
a brush, decried these appendages 
in other animals as neither useful 
nor ornamental.” 

All of which puts Mr. Newman 
into a reminiscent and literary 
mood: 

“My mind, stunned by this over- 
due disinflation of two reputations, 
goes back to the crazy period fol- 
lowing the first world war in which 
certain journalists in each country 
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made an easy reputation as ac- 
coucheurs of masterpieces by their 
effusive welcome of anything prob- 
lematic. The technique seems to 
have been modelled on that of the 
Honourable Samuel Slumkey in the 
Eatanswill election: 

Suddenly the crowd set up a 
great cheering. 

“He has come out,” said little 
Mr. Perker, greatly excited. 

Another cheer, much louder. 

“He has shaken hands with 
the men,” cried the little agent. 

Another cheer, far more vehe- 
ment. 

“He has patted the babies on 
the head,” said Mr. Perker, 
trembling with anxiety. 

A roar of applause that rent 
the air. 

“He has kissed one of ’em!” 


exclaimed the delighted little 
man. 

A second roar. 

“He has kissed another,” 


gasped the excited manager. 

A third roar. 

“He’s kissing ‘em all!” 
screamed the enthusiastic little 
gentleman. And hailed by the 
deafening shouts of the multi- 
tude, the procession moved on. 


“As we all know, this technique 
of promiscuous osculation, heroic if 
somewhat unsanitary, returned Mr. 
Slumkey at the head of the poll. In 
the case of the critics of the 1920s, 
too, it paid immediate dividends; 
but who can remember now the 
names of the most of the babies 
thus slobbered over?” 


Punch And Cookies 


nm 2 . . ‘ 
The’ year’s touring is over, and 
once again concert artists are ex- 


changing anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of their tours. Most of their 
recollections — at least when pro 
jected through the rose-colored 
lenses of time and distance — are 
happy ones. The audiences that 


hung from the chandeliers in Can 
ton, Ohio, or Caribou, Maine; the 
concert committee chairmen who 
called each recital the best one oi 
the year, and made every artist con 
tent (until next year’s bookings 
began to materialize) by assuring 
him that he was the only one from 
the current series who absolutely 
must come back next season; the 
outpourings of genuine warmth and 
appreciation from thousands ol 
listeners who were happy to hear 
music well performed and 
personably presented. 

But every touring artist has one 
special, and less happy, collection 
of memories, about which we think 
both the local sponsors and the na- 
tional managements ought to do 
something. Ask any of them for an 
off-the-record account of the 
that was served at after-the-concert 
parties, and you will be regaled at 


some 


fc 0d 


once with stories of torture and 
privation. 
Most artists eat very littl — 


often nothing at all—before appear 
ing in a concert. Singers ordinarily 
find that a meal, or even a snack, 
gets in the way of proper and easy 
breathing and tone production. 
Many instrumentalists are too 


keyed up nervously to contemplate 
the idea of food with any pleasure 
until the evening’s task is done. 
To be confronted with punch and 
cookies, after two or 
of exacting 


three hours 


work on an empty 





stomach, is both a disappointment 
and a digestive problem. Crabmeat 
salad, or a pictorial arrangement of 
avocado and grapefruit, is hardly 
more enticing. The menus of post- 
concert parties often appear to be 
planned either for their decorative 
effect or for their appeal to the 
palates of those who ate hearty 
dinners before the concert. 

If everyone who plans to enter- 
tain an artist would find out what 
he likes to eat after he has played 
or sung a program, the millenium 
would be at hand. Perhaps the man- 
agers could prepare mimeographed 
sheets indicating the artists’ predi- 
lections, and circulate them among 
concert committees. 

From many conversations with 
artists, we are prepared to make 
three initial suggestions: Do not 
require a performer to engage in 
extensive conversation before you 
have fed him. When in doubt, 
serve something hearty, not some- 
thing pretty. And never, never 
serve potato salad. 


Fire and Passion 


At a party in Dallas after the 
Metropolitan Opera performance of 
Otello, an earnest lady said to Ra 
mon Vinay, who had sung the title 
role: “What a great experience it 
must be to bring such fire and pas- 
sion to an audience of thousands! 
Tell me, Mr. Vinay, how you felt 
when you had finished that magni- 
ficent death scene this evening.” 

“Hungry,” replied Mr. Vinay. 


Melodious Bargaining 


Not everyone with ouw 
enthusiasm for Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s new recording of Faust. 
lf the reviewer who signs himself 
R. L. will permit us, we should like 
to pass on portions of his comment 
in the Indianapolis 7imes: 

*  . . With all the technical skill 
of Sir Henry (sic), his orchestra 
and his Parisian tenors, baritones 
and bassos, this is an exceptionally 
dull opera to listen to on records. 
One has to be an admirer of 
Gounod, a student of Faust legends 
or have an affinity for Mephisto- 
phelian music drama to put up with 
it all the way through. 

“A libretto is furnished by RCA 
in English and this is well. The 
opera is in French, inasmuch as 
Gounod wrote it that way. It is 
fotable for its interminable recita- 
tive, melodious bargaining all of it, 
but bargaining nevertheless 

“There are, of course, all of the 
well known selections from Faust, 
relieving the more lugubrious re- 
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citative like water holes on a dry 
prairie. 

“*Kermesse’ is another listenable 
scene. Since the libretto doesn’t 
explain it, and you don’t see it, a 
Kermesse is a kind of country fait 
and fireman’s picnic. Whenever it 
appears in European drama, some 
thing sinister is always going on 
behind the lighthearted gayety. 

“In this case, Mephistopheles is 
lurking behind the beer kegs, on 
the prowl for Marguerite. . ; 

“Tt seems difficult to reduce 
wholly programmatic and narrative 
music to a single sensory percep 
tion, but RCA Victor has done it, 
and the job is impressive, if bor 


ing.” 


Sir Thomas Concurs 


If R. L. needs vindication for his 
unorthodox views, Sir Thomas 
3eecham himself took a similar po 
sition in a transatlantic radio-tele- 
phone birthday conversation with 
New York reporters and RCA of 
ficials. According to Herbert Kup 
ferberg, in the Herald Tribune, the 
conductor asked how his Faust re 
cording had been received in the 
United States, and was told that it 
had been praised by the critics. 


“Tt has?” he exclaimed. “That 
doesn’t speak altogether well for 
the critical capacity of America.” 


Chabrier’s Marche 
other item in the anniversary list of 


arouse d 


Joveuse, an 


Beecham’s record releases, 
his greatest enthusiasm 
“Ah, that’s an uproarious piec 
He wrote it when he drunk 
vou know. That’s when most com 
posers ought to write, considering 
the anemic stvle of modern music 
When I hear a music | 
like to walk out of the room whist 
ling it. It’s a prejudice T share with 
cabmen, policemen, office boys, and 


was 


piece of 


bobbv-soxers.” 


Nude in the Red Sea 


In the first act of La 
Marcello describes his painting as 
a representation of the Red Sea 
The San Carlo company, in a novel 
reinterpretation of Biblical history, 
suggests an interesting reason why 
the men among the Children of 
Israel were so ready to take their 
chances with the waters of the Red 
Sea. The painting in its produc 
tion shows a voluptuous, siren-like 
nude, sitting on a big rock. 
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St. Matthew Passion Revived 
At Bethlehem Bach Festival 


By Ropert SABIN 
BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


T was a wise decision that the Bach 

Choir of Bethlehem should cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary this year 
by singing the Passion According to 
St. Matthew, as well as the Mass in 
B Minor, on May 20 and 21, in Pack- 
er Memorial Chapel of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. For the Passion is the only 
other choral work of Bach which 
rivals the Mass in majesty of propor- 
tions and expressive scope. It is 
something of a miracle that the same 
man could conceive and execute two 
compositions so utterly different in 
style and spirit, a fact which was 
brought home by the experience of 
hearing them on two successive days. 
So great was the demand for tickets 
that the festival was repeated the fol- 
lowing weekend, on May 27 and 28. 

The Bach Choir had not sung The 
Passion According to St. Matthew 
since 1935, three years before Ifor 
Jones became conductor of the or- 
ganization. Since the Passion is per- 
haps even more difficult to perform 
than the Mass, especially in an acous- 
tically faulty auditorium like Packer 
Chapel, it is, small wonder that the 
singing was occasionally rough and 
unbalanced, and the _ interpretation 
lacking in integration. But Mr. Jones’ 
conception of the music was so dra- 
matically vivid, and the religious fervor 
of the singing was so unmistakable, 
that one could see how impressive the 
performance could become, once the 
choir had made itself at home in the 
Passion, as it is in the Mass, which 
it sings every year. Mr. Jones did 
not have the players of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra this year, since they 
were touring in England. He re- 
placed them with musicians picked 
from various orchestras, who played 


so expressively that it was obvious 
that he must have devoted consider- 
able precious rehearsal time to them. 
E. Power Biggs was the organist and 
Mary H. Givens the pianist of the 
performance. 

The soloists were Genevieve Rowe, 
soprano; Lilian Knowles, contralto; 
Joseph Victor Laderoute and David 
Lloyd, tenors; and Mack Harrell and 
Chester Watson, baritones. Only Mr. 
Harrell revealed the volume of voice, 
flexibility of technique and command 
of style to do complete justice to the 
solo music of the Passion. It was in 
the comparatively colorless and often 
labored singing of the solos by the 
others that the principal weakness of 
the performance lay. One can no 
more achieve a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of Bach’s Passion According to 
St. Matthew with pale voices than 
one could of Wagner’s Ring. For the 
Passion has an operatic intensity of 
dramatic detail. Every wisp of re- 
citative is vital to the unfolding of 
the narrative. The choir made the 
outcries of the populace astonishingly 
realistic, gaining confidence in the 
second half of the performance; and 
it sang the opening and closing 
choruses nobly. Mr. Jones should re- 
peat the Passion next season, or very 
soon, at least, for he has the makings 
of a memorable interpretation, once 
the various elements are strengthened 
and co-ordinated. 

If the first day had its ups and 
downs, the second was on the heights. 
The choir has never sung the Mass 
in more inspired fashion, and the 
technical roughnesses of the first day 
disappeared, as if by magic. Especial- 
ly noticeable was the improvement in 
the balance between the men’s and 
women’s voices. The tenors made all 
of their entrances impeccably and with 
good tone, and the baritones showed a 
flexibility and accuracy which deserve 





Clem Kalischer 


Ifor Jones conducting the Bach Festival Choir at the Packer Memorial Chapel 


the term virtuosic. Mr. Jones has 
abandoned the rhythmic eccentricities 
at the opening of the Sanctus which 
used to disturb the flow of the open- 
ing page. His conception of the Mass 
as one great unit is now absolutely 
clear, and he has worked with his 
singers until they respond to his 
slightest wish. How he sustains the 
gigantic vocal ensemble with unim- 
paired vitality and surety of, pitch 
throughout the two sessions the 
performance is still a mystery, despite 
the familiarity of the choir with the 
music. 

On the morning of May 21, E. 


Sir Thomas Beecham Honored in London 


(Continued from page 3) 

3erlioz. At one period or another of 
his career, Beecham has made himself 
the champion of each of them. The 
birthday festivities showed that he is 
their champion still. His dynamic, 
generous gestures, so deliberately un- 
conventional, yet with so much of the 
actor in each calculated effect, drew 
magnificent playing from the four- 
year-old orchestra. An actor Beecham 
can certainly claim to be, as indeed 
is every artist in some degree, for the 
phenomenon of creation necessarily 
involves some capacity for identifica- 
tion. There have been times—and 
they have not been to his discredit— 
when the actor in Beecham has meant 
more to the public than the musician 
in him. He approaches music less in 
a spirit of humble enquiry or devotion 
than as if he were saying, “Le monde 
de la musique, c’est moi!” The public 
takes this actor of a musician to its 
heart, and is not betrayed; for not 
only is Beecham an actor who has 
never played to the gallery, but he is 
an actor of genius. Musical England, 
which secretly loves extravagance, 
and which is quick to seek out and 
develop the public figure in an artist, 
accepts Beecham as a law unto him- 
self, and is inspired by his fiery in- 
transigence. 

Messages of congratulation from 
Richard Strauss and Jan Sibelius 
were included among the numerous 
tributes from eminent musicians 
abroad. Sibelius declared that the 
conductor’s deep understanding of his 
work had been of great importance to 
him. From Lady Beecham, he re- 
ceived the twenty-four volumes of the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica (of which 
he vowed to read every word), and 
from his friend, Sir Osbert Sitwell, 
an appreciation of his achievement, 
expressed in paradoxical terms that 
are worthy of record. “Beecham 
started life the son of a very rich 
man,” Sir Osbert explained, “‘and has 
at times, through his work for the 
English musical world, been a poor 
one. 30th conditions stood equally 
in his way: English people do not 
expect musical genius from the rich, 
nor expensive seasons from the poor.” 
From which we may surmise that 
Beecham, who has in him something 
of Churchill and something of 
Mephistofeles, also has a strain of 
Don Quixote. 


T HAS been the tradition at Covent 

Garden about once every ten years 
to present, in May, a production of 
Wagner's Ring. There are to be two 
cycles this year. The first Rheingold 
has just been given, as I write, under 
Karl Rankl, with Set Svanholm as 
Loge, Hans Hotter as Wotan, and 
Edith Coates as Fricka. The singers 
were rewarded with good notices, but 
not much satisfaction was expressed 
with the production, described by one 
reviewer as “not more than painstak- 
ingly provincial.” 

The New London Opera Company, 
formerly housed at the Cambridge 
Theatre, and dormant over a_ period 
of two years, has now been resusci- 
tated at what used to be called the 
London Opera House. This is the 
theatre built by Oscar Hammerstein 
in Kingsway, now known as the Stoll 
Theatre. Grand opera had not been 


seen at ‘Hammerstein’s Folly’ for 
nearly forty years, during which time 
it has been used for ice shows and 
variety. The season opened with a 
production of Verdi's Falstaff, under 
the direction of Clemens Krauss—not 
a very happy choice as it turned out, 
for the orchestral playing lacked that 
intense vivacity without which this 
opera—never in itself humorous—can 
be little more than tuneful. There was 
some good singing by some Italian 
newcomers, among them Elena Nico- 
lai (not to be confused with Elena 
Nikolaidi) as Mistress Quickly, and 
by the young English tenor, John 
Lanigan, as Fenton. 3ut it was 
Mariano Stabile, the Falstaff, who 
made the evening fully rewarding, by 
the rich characterization of his acting. 

The six-week season will bring re- 
vivals of the company’s earlier suc- 
cesses—Don Pasquale, The Barber of 
Seville, Tosca, and La Bohéme. 

London will thus have an interest- 
ing variety fare of both German and 
Italian operas this spring. The only 
French opera in prospect is Pelléas et 
Mélisande, to be given with a French 
cast at Covent Garden in June. 

Looking farther ahead, plans for 
Covent Garden include a lavish pro- 
duction, on the occasion of the 1951 
exhibition, of Berlioz’s great cyclic 
opera Les Troyens, never heard in 
its entirety in London. 

In the meantime we are anticipating 
the Elgar Festival at the Albert Hall, 
in the course of which Jascha Heifetz 
will return to England for the first 
time since the war, to play the Elgar 
Concerto; and the first visit to Eng- 
land of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Power Biggs gave an organ recital 
in the Nativity Episcopal Church and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick followed it with a 
harpsichord recital in the adjoining 
Parish House. These recitals were 
also repeated the following week. Mr. 
Biggs played Bach’s organ arrange- 
ment of Vivaldi’s Concerto in D 
minor; the Trio Sonata No. 1, in E 
flat; three chorale preludes on melo- 
dies by Martin Luther, A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God, Rejoice greatly, 
beloved Christians, and We all be- 
lieve in one true God; and the Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C minor. He 
performed with an animation of tem- 
perament and a sense of color which 
surpassed anything he has _ hitherto 
achieved, to my knowledge. The or- 
gan of the Nativity Church is not an 
especially responsive instrument, but 
Mr. Biggs made it sound amazingly 
rich, without abusing the devices of 
registration. 

After warming up in admirable style 
with a Fantasy and Fugue in A Minor 
by Bach, Mr. Kirkpatrick launched 
into Bach’s Goldberg Variations. He 
seemed a bit nervous at the start, gain- 
ing rapidly in concentration and as- 
surance, so that the florid variations 
near the close were brilliantly enunci- 
ated. Mr. Kirkpatrick did not seem 
to agree with those interpreters who 
find the Goldberg Variations as sub- 
jective and emotionally vital as the 
organ chorale preludes, but within the 
limitations of his more objective and 
dispassionate conception, he played 
them very convincingly. 


° ° ° 
Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Plans Revival 

CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera season, at the Zoo Gar- 
dens, will begin on June 26 with a 
revival of Andrea Chenier, by Um- 
berto Giordano. Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, will sing the leading role of 
Charles Gerard, a leader of the 
French Revolution. 

Five other operas scheduled for the 
season include Tristan und _ Isolde, 
Don Giovanni, Der Rosenkavalier 
Salome, and either A Masked Ball or 
The Love of Three Kings. Twelve 
subscription performances will be 
given on Sundays and Tuesdays, from 
June 26 to Aug. 2. Helen Jepson, 
soprano, will appear in at least two 
performances, and other guest artists 
may include Kirsten Flagstad and 
Lauritz Melchior. } 
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RECITALS 


Roberta Bryant, Soprano 
Times Hall, May 8 (Debut) 


Miss Bryant, made a_ promising 
debut in a program that included three 
Bach arias; Schumann’s Frauenliebe 
und Lebén; Pleurez! Pleurez mes 
yeux!, from Massenet’s Le Cid; the 
first performance of Florence Price’s 
Your Leafy Voice; and works by 
Hall Johnson, Deems Taylor, and her 
capable accompanist Marc D’Albert. 

Miss Bryant disclosed an ample 
voice, which she colored well. She 
sang the Schumann cycle sensitively, 
and her interpretative gifts also 
showed to advantage in the con- 
temporary items, and in the Negro- 
spiritual style pieces. But her vocal 
capacities were below the level of 
her interpretative powers. The Bach 
and Massenet works underlined such 
shortcomings as insufficient breath 
support and incomplete control of 
dynamic impulses. Her diction in 
English, German, and French was 
good, however, and her consistent ac- 
curacy of pitch was aonaeer 





Bjoern Andreasson, Violinist 
Piero Weiss, Pianist 
Times Hall, May 9 (Debut) 


A new sonata team—Bjoern An- 
dreasson, violinist, and Piero Weiss, 
pianist—met with an encouraging wel- 
come from an audience that almost 
completely filled Times Hall and num- 
bered a quantity of well-known musi- 
cians. Mr. Andreasson, who was born 
in Germany of Swedish parents, 
studied with Adolf Busch and the late 
Bronislaw Huberman, and has lived in 
America these last nine years. So, too, 
has Mr. Weiss, a native of Trieste. 
Neither had yet been heard in New 
York. Their program indicated that 


they had no mind to take things light- 
ly. It started with Hindemith’s E flat 
Sonata, Op. 11, after which Mr. An- 
dreasson addressed himself to Bach’s 
E Major Partita for violin alone. 
Then the two young men undertook 
Brahms’ G major Sonata for violin 
and piano, Mozart’s two-movement 
sonata in the same key (K. 301) and 
Schubert’s C major Fantasy. 

Their playing gave evidence of seri- 
ousness and good taste, but only in- 
termittently of musical talents of more 
than average order. Mr. Weiss ap- 
pears to be the more technically culti- 
vated of the two, with the sounder 
instinct for style and the finer sen- 
sitiveness for rhythms and phrasings. 
His treatment of the piano part of the 
Mozart sonata was more acute and 
individual than almost anything his 
partner accomplished during the eve- 
ning. The latter’s violin-playing was, 
on the whole, featureless, his pitch in- 
secure and the tone he obtained of no 
particular beauty or warmth. Aside 
from an earnestness that did them 
credit, the young men have still to 
deepen emotionally and to mature in 
their musical conceptions before their 
performances acquire more than a ten- 
tative quality. ma ©. 2. 


Dessoff Choirs 
Town Hall, May 11 


It is doubtful if the admirable Des- 
soff Choirs has ever done anything 
finer than the program of Baroque 
music they offered on this occasion. 
It is no news, of course, the Paul 
30epple is one of the most accom- 
plished choral eonductors of the time, 
and the results which at one time or 
another he has accomplished with the 
beautifully trained body of singers he 
directs place the organization among 
the choicest musical ornaments this 
city can boast. The present listener, 
who has repeatedly found the keenest 
artistic enjoyment in the work of this 
exceptional group, cannot recall when 
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Hugh Ross 


Paul Boepple 


it has accomplished such memorable 
results, both as to technical details 
of performance and the sheer gran- 
deur of the compositions presented. 

These last were masterpieces of the 
greatest nobility and most transfixing 
beauty; as fresh and vital, moreover, 
as the day they were written. They 
ranged from Palestrina’s motet for six 
voices, Assumpta est Maria, to Bach’s 
gorgeous motet for double chorus, Der 
Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf. 
They included Orlando Lasso’s pro- 
foundly moving Lamentations of Jere- 
miah; and also shorter but no less 
extraordinarily inspired creations, such 
as Hans Leo Hassler’s five voice mo- 
tet, Ad Dominum cum tribularer; 
Jacob Handl’s Mirabile Mysterium, 
Schein’s Die mit Tranen saen; and 
Henry Purcell’s anthem, Lord, How 
Long Wilt Thou Be Angry? The 
last three of these Mr. Boepple sen- 
sibly caused his choir to repeat. Ac- 
tually, the motets of Hassler and 
Schein—so emotionally piercing in 
their use of descending chromatic 
parts—deserve a much more detailed 
analysis than is practical in this place. 
Manifestly, Bach learned much from 
these great predecessors of his. 

The choristers sang throughout with 
altogether remarkable beauty and bal- 
ance of tone, superb rhythm, and a 
quality of nuance ideally suited to 
music of this sort and free from the 
slightest taint of sophistication. Their 
intonation, moreover, was irreproach- 
able. In short, this was a great eve- 
ning of unaccompanied choral music. 


Collegiate Chorale 
Hunter College, May 12 


The Collegiate Chorale gave its 
spring concert under the guest lead- 
ship of Hugh Ross, who replaced 
Robert Shaw. Mr. Ross assembled a 
more or less interesting and diversi- 
fied program that might have been 
expected to draw a larger audience 
than it did. The best music of the 
evening was the oldest. The evening 
opened with a sumptuous example of 
Baroque magnificence—Giovanni Ga- 
brieli’s In Ecclesiis, for double chorus, 
solo voices, trumpets, trombones, viola 
and organ continuo, This lordly crea- 
tion, steeped, as it were, in the rich- 
est, most glowing colors of the Vene- 
tian Renaissance painters, was admir- 
ably sung by the Chorale. It would 
have made an even braver sound had 
the accompanying brass instruments 


been more expertly played. Mr. Ross * 


wisely followed this grandiose work 
with three enchantingly lyrical chor- 
uses by Schubert—La Pastorella, An 
die Sonne, and the Serenade, Z6gernd 
leise, which Schubert composed as a 
birthday greeting for a vocal pupil of 
his friends, the Fréhlich sisters. 

The other offerings were of no such 
account. A motet for double chorus, 
Werkleute sind wir, by Karl Marx, a 
Munich composer (no relation of the 
political philosopher) reminded this 
listener of the sort of thing much in 
vogue in Germany in the years fol- 
lowing World War I. A setting of 
texts by Rainer Maria Rilke, it is 
rich in mechanical counterpoint and 
poor in real musical substance. Even 
less inspiration animates Norman 
Dello Joio’s The Mystic Trumpeter, 
which the composer wrote for the Col- 
legiate Chorale, and which was done 
by that organization in 1945, 

Three Chorals, by Paul Creston, 


and a quantity of Spanish folkso; 
variously treated by Juan Castro, @ 
margo Guarnieri, Carlos Chavez, ang 
Aaron Copland, proved to be consider. 
ably less rewarding than some early 
American and so-called Temperang 
Songs by William Billings, Danie 
Reed and William F. Sherwin, the lag, 
of which had a rather delightful Gj. 
bert-and-Sullivan flavor. William 
Jonson, at the piano, supplied such 
accompaniments as were required jp 
the course of the evening. 


H. F. P, 


The First Piano Quartet 
Carnegie Hall, May 14 (Debut) 
The First Piano Quartet (Edward 
Edson, Adam Garner, Frank Mittler, 
and Vladimir Padwa), well known 
from radio broadcasts and recordings, 
gave its first downtown New York 
recital in a program numbering six. 
teen items by fourteen composers 
from Bach to Prokofieff. A huge 
audience responded enthusiastically to 
the brilliant playing of four-piano ar- 
rangements of works selected from 
the violin, piano, song, opera, and 
symphony repertories. The pianists 
performed the pieces with technical 
skill and a good deal of color. Most 
effective were works like Ravel's Bo- 
lero and the Liebestod, from Wag. 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde, where they 
achieved interesting approximations 
of instrumental shades. 3ut items 
like Chopin’s Etude in E major and 
Waltz in E minor added six unneces- 
sary hands busying themselves with 
embellishments of dubious taste. The 
other composers represented on the 
program were Paganini, Haydn, 
Schubert, Gounod-Liszt, Lecuona, De- 
bussy, Milhaud, Paderewski, and 
Sarasate. 5. 


Interracial Chorus 
Town Hall, May 15, 5:30 


Under the direction of Harold Aks, 
the Interracial Chorus, which was or- 
ganized six years ago and now has 
more than a hundred members, of- 
fered a fresh and usually stimulating 
program. Schubert’s Mass in G ma- 
jor was the major work in a list 
that also included four psalms, in 
settings by Heinrich Schitz; three 
early American pieces, by Read, 
sillings, and Shumway; three rounds 
by Beethoven; and the first perform- 
ance of Richard Winslow’s Mr. 
Bluefrock Considers It All. Harlan 
Laufman played Wallingford Rieg- 
ger’s Easter Passacaglia on the Town 
Hall organ; and an orchestra con- 
ducted by David Katz played Han- 
del’s Concerto Grosso No. 12. The 
soloists in the Schubert mass were 
Naomi Moore, soprano; Adele 
Knapp, soprano; David Connvisor, 
tenor; and George Byrd, bass. 

Mr. Bluefrock Considers It All is 
a setting of a parody on T. S. Eliot's 
The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock. Since it is difficult to satirize 
a poem that has come to seem almost 
a parody of itself, the puerile and 


- pointless text seemed hardly worth 


even so arid an harmonic investiture. 
The chorus sang the Winslow piece, 
as it sang all its assignments, se- 
curely and with good tone. Mr. Aks 
gave no attention to extra-musical 
choral effects, and bent his energies 
toward a_ straightforward presenta- 
tion of the compositions he had 
chosen. J. H., Jr 


Final ISCM Concert 
Museum of Modern Art, May 17 

In the season’s final concert of the 
United States Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music, Arnold Schénberg’s Fourth 
String Quartet and Claus Adam’s 
String Quartet (receiving its first 
performance) were presented by the 
Juilliard Quartet, as originally sched- 
uled. The sudden illness of Mack 
Harrell, baritone, made impossible the 
planned New York premiere of the 
original version of Schénberg’s Ode 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Contemporary Music In Ditson Festival 


temporary American Music, 

sponsored by the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University, took 
place on the university campus from 
May 9 to Ernst Bacon’s opera, 
A Drumlin Legend, which was the 
first item of the festival schedule, was 
reviewed in MusicaL AmMerIca last 
month. Four concerts constituted the 
balance of the week’s program—a con- 
cert of Jewish liturgical music, pre- 
sented in St. Paul’s Chapel on May 
12; a concert of chamber orchestra 
music; a mixed program of instru- 
mental and vocal works; and a final 
concert by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System Orchestra, conducted by Thor 
Johnson, and broadcast over CBS. 

As in previous years, the festival 
involved various awards and citations. 
Mr, Johnson was invited to conduct 
the closing concert by virtue of his 
selection as the 1949 recipient of the 
Alice M. Ditson award to an Amer- 
ican conductor for distinguished ser- 
vice to American music. Commis- 
sioned works by Mr. Bacon, Randall 
Thompson, and Paul Hindemith re- 
ceived their first performances. The 
program book also contained the an- 
nouncement of two commissions, both 
for chamber operas, to Henry Cowell 
and Paul Nordoff. 

In order not to let the annual event 
become static and_ repetitious, the 
festival committee seeks to vary its 
program-building formula from year 
to year, in order to investigate as 
r.any areas of American composition 
as possible. The principal new de- 
partures this year were the inclusion 
of an evening of synagogue music; an 
emphasis upon the retrospect of 
American music through the perform- 
ance of works by such older-genera- 
tion composers as Charles Ives, Edgar 
Varese, Carl Ruggles, Colin McPhee, 
and Daniel Gregory Mason; and the 
admission for the first time of such 
distinguished naturalized Americans 
as Igor Stravinsky and Paul Hinde- 
mith. 


Tien fifth annual Festival of Con- 


Jewish Liturgical Music, May 12 
The concert of Jewish liturgical 
music, on May 12, was devoted to 
works by four composers. All except 
Ernest Bloch’s And Thou Shalt Love 
(an extract from his Sacred Service), 
were commissioned by the Park Ave- 
nue Synagogue; and each had previ- 
ously been performed there. The per- 
formers at Columbia were Cantor 
David J. Putterman; the Park Ave- 
nue Synagogue Choir, Max Helfman, 
conductor ; and Isidor Geller, organist. 
The performances were uniformly ex- 
pressive, and the vocal and organ 
elements were nicely balanced. 
Barring David Diamond’s Longing 
for Jerusalem, on a poem by Judah 
Halevi, the Hebrew and English texts 
employed were either Biblical or devo- 
tional in nature. In general, the 
musical settings did not seem to draw 
upon traditional Jewish chant, though 
several of the works succeeded in cap- 
turing a religious feeling in iatter-day 
terms. Among these were Frederick 
Jacobi’s Ahavas Olom, Isadore 
Freed’s May the Words, and the 
Bloch excerpt. From a more strictly 
musical point of view, Leonard Bern- 
stein’s Hashkivenu, Douglas Moore’s 
Vayechulu, and Roy Harris’ Israel 
were the most impressive. The re- 
mainder of the p ogram contained 
Darius Milhaud’s forechu, Morton 
Gould’s Hama-Ariv Arovim, Jacques 
de Menasce’s Lecho Dodi, Kurt 
Weill’s Kiddush, Henry Brant’s Credo 
for Peace, and William Grant Still’s 
The Voice of the Lord. A. B. 


Retrospective Program, May 13 
After a relatively up-to-date begin- 

ning with David Diamond’s Concerto 

for Chamber Orchestra, 


the second 


June, 1949 









concert program of the Columbia fes- 
tival, played by a chamber group con- 
ducted by —e Fennell, turned 
back to the 1920s, and stayed there 
for the rest of the evening. Four 
works representing the avant-garde 
of two decades and more ago—by 
Colin McPhee, Charles Ives, Carl 
Ruggles, and Edward Varese—were 
played before the intermission. When 
the audience—or those members of it 
who were possessed of sufficient forti- 
tude—returned to their seats after the 
intermission, the pieces by Ives, Rug- 
gles, and Varese were repeated. 

To the exhumation of so large a 
quantity of music that had _ been 
largely ignored even when it was new, 
the reaction of the audience was two- 
sided. Certainly most listeners were 
either interested or piqued, rather 
than enchanted. But whatever the re- 
action it aroused, this music could not 
be passed off as inconsequential or 
valueless; for much of it still mani- 
fested a daring and an infectious spon- 
taneity that are too often absent from 
the more cautiously devised scores of 
most of today’s composers. 

Since Mr. Varese’s Integrales, writ- 
ten in 1925, for wind an percussion 
instruments, was the noisiest affair of 
the evening, it may as well be disposed 
of first. To those who were familiar 
with the composer’s essay in percus- 
sion effects entitled Ionization, this 
longer and more elaborate piece held 
little novelty. It is a_ study in 
reiterations, shocks, tensions, and re- 
leases, full of surprise value at first, 
but soon becoming monotonous for 
want of adequate intellectual or psy- 
chological development. The addition 
of woodwind and brass instruments 
to the percussion family Mr. Varese 
used in Ionization created some con- 
fusion of purpose, because frequent 
suggestions of melody—usually quick- 
ly aborted—aroused associations with 
the lyric side of music which seemed 
to have no usefulness in this carnival 
of banging, rattling, crashing, ripping, 
blasting, and squealing. 

I am afraid that Integrales is not 
destined for permanent revival. Like 
so many other examples of icono- 
clastic experimentation, its surface 
features are more entertaining than its 
musical substance. Now that it is no 
longer new, it must perish, for it lacks 
the intellectual qualities that give 
durability to works of art. From our 
latter-day perspective, it contributes 
nothing essential to our knowledge of 
sonorous effects that had not already 
been exploited more cogently in Stra- 
vinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. 

For once, a short piece by Charles 
Ives seemed to me to merit at least 
some of the praise that is heaped in- 
discriminately upon the celebrated 
septuagenarian dilettante these days. 

It was the third of an otherwise per- 
plexing suite of three programmatic 
bits called Theatre Set. Entitled In 
the Night, it sets up an _ extraor- 
dinarily mysterious and evocative blur 
of sound, which is saved from the 
customary Ives inchoateness by a 
pedal-point bass that somehow anchors 
the impressionistic music and keeps it 
from disappearing in a vapor. The 
two earlier movements—In the Cage, 
and In the Inn—were said by the pro- 
gram to evoke the playing of an old- 
time, small-town theatre orchestra. ] 
could not see that they did, or that 
they held together as musical struc- 
tures, despite fanciful moments of 
some charm. 

Carl Ruggles’ Portals, perhaps the 
best piece of the evening, was written 
for strings (in 1926) in a manner 
inescapably reminiscent of Schénberg’s 
Verklarte Nacht, though with de- 
cidedly more dissonant counterpoint, 
and decidedly less imagination in the 
matter of finding varied enough tex- 
tures to keep the string tone from 
sounding monotonous. In its best 
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Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


Thor Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and winner of the 1949 Alice 
M. Ditson award to an American conduc- 
tor for distinguished service to American 
music, rehearses the CBS Symphony for 
a Columbia University Festival concert 


passages, Portals displayed a fresh 
and passionate lyricism, and in sum 
total it created a pleasantly elegiac 
mood. 

Colin McPhee’s Concerto for Piano 
and Wind Octet, in which the solo 
part was brilliantly played by Gregory 
Tucker, was what we used to call 
“eclectic,” before that adjective died 
of overwork. Since it consists of un 
amalgamated lumps of material of the 
most diverse sorts, there is not much 
point in describing it, beyond remark 
ing upon the excessive dependence of 
the middle movement, a chorale, upon 
Stravinsky's procedures in The Story 
of the Soldier and the Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments. Seeking an epi- 
grammatic description of the work 
that might match its own level, I de- 
cided that its style could be called 
early league-of-composers, 

Only David Diamond’s Concerto for 
Chamber Orchestra, In Two Parts, a 
nine-year-old work, remains to be dis 
cussed. It is a confined little piece 
with two moods, energetic and placid, 
presented in two movements whose 
psychological content is arranged mir- 
ror wise — energetic-placid; placid- 
energetic. Though its workmanship 
is clean, the concerto serves primarily 
to show how much Mr. Diamond has 
enriched his musical thought in his 
more recent compositions ( & 


Stravinsky Mass, May 14 

Though the third festival concert 
contained by far the best single piece 
heard all week—Stravinsky’s Mass— 
and was not without interest at other 
points, it can be passed over briefly, 
for all the music in the program, ex- 
cept Louis Mennini’s Canzona_ for 
Chamber Orchestra, has been heard 
before in New York, and reviewed in 
these pages in the course of the past 
few months. The concert was given 
in collaboration with the American 
Academy and the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, and all the music 
presented had been written by com- 
posers who, in one way or another, 
were beneficiaries of the Institute. 
Mr. Stravinsky was elected a member 
of* the institute last month; Stefan 
Wolpe (represented by Six Palestin- 
ian Songs), John Cage (represented 
_by four sonatas from the large set 
called Sonatas and Interludes), and 
Mr. Mennini (whose Arioso for 
Strings was played, in addition to the 
new Canzona), are all recipients of 
1949 “arts and letters” grants from 
the institute. 


The program required a _ wide 
variety of participants. The Stravin- 
sky Mass—even more deeply impres- 
sive than at its first performance, 
though the singing at Columbia was 
markedly inferior—was conducted by 
Robert Craft, and sung by the Prince 
ton University Choir (Carl Weinrich, 
director), and the Bryn Mawr Chorus 
(Robert Goodale, director). The use 
of women’s voices instead of the boys’ 
voices preferred by the composer, and 
used when he conducted the Town 
Hall premiere, robbed the treble and 
alto parts of the naive, biting sound 
produced by the voices of pre-adoles 
cent boys, and removed some of the 
objective austerity that is an impor 
tant feature of the character of the 
music. 





Mr. Craft also conducted the two 
Mennini works, both conventional in 
procedures and arid in materials 
Maro Ajemian, who seems to be the 
official proponent of Mr. Cage’s music 
for the “prepared piano”—and rightly 
so, for she plays with understanding 
and musical distinction—set forth the 
Cage sonatas, which emerged in a 
mere whisper in the dull acoustics of 
McMillin Academic Theater. Arline 
Carmen, mezzo-soprano, sang M1 
Wolpe’s vigorous and highly original 
set of Six Palestinian Songs with 
absorption and communicativeness, 
albeit with poor diction (at least in 
the three that were sung in English; 
as to her Hebrew, I have no com 
ment) and a tone production that 
sounded more artificial than in her 
City Center performance as Lola, in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Irma Wola 
accompanied Miss Carmen. The pro 
gram, so a note informed us was at 
ranged by Virgil Thomson cs 


Johnson Leads Final Program, May 15 
The final festival concert, in M« 
Millin Theater on the afternoon of 
May 15, was played, as in past years, 
by the CBS Symphony, conducted 
the recipient of the current Alice M 
Ditson award to an American con 


ductor for distinguished services to 
American music The award winner 
this year, announced only few days 


before the event, was Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Sym 
phony. “In his new post,” the cita 
tion read, “he continues to display the 
vigorous social and musical awareness 
that have typified his career and have 
helped establish him as one of the 
prominent figures in the musical life 
of America.” 

Of the four works in the program, 
two had been commissioned by the 
\lice M. Ditson fund, and were played 
for the first time on this occasion 
Randall Thompson’s Symphony No. 3, 
in A minor, commissioned in 1943-44, 
made its belated appearance; and 
Paul Hindemith, apparently swifter to 
answer the fund’s invitation, con 
tributed a Concerto for Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Harp, and Orches- 
tra in response to a commission given 
in 1947-48. (In this connection, it 
should be noted that Ernst Bacon’s 
“music-play,” Drumlin Legend, was 
also a commissioned work; and that 
chamber operas by Henry Cowell and 
Paul Nordoff are listed as future 
products of the largesse of the Ditson 
Fund). In addition to the two brand 
new symphonic works, the program 
also contained Bernard Rogers’ Sym- 
phony No. 4, presented for the first 
time in New York; and Chanticleer, 
A Festival Overture, by Damel Greg- 
ory Mason, MacDowell Professor 
Emeritus of Columbia University, 
whose 75th birthday was honored by 
the performance of his most popular 
and successful orchestral composition 

To those of us who have found 
much to admire in Randall Thomp- 
son’s earier works, the Third Sym- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Behind the Chaste 
Facade of Journalism 


aay, | USIC lovers and hopeful parents of 
gifted children would be shocked if 
they could look behind the chaste 
facade of long-hair concerts,” writes Stanley 
Frank in an article entitled “Geniuses Have It 
Tough, Too,” in Collier's for June 4, 1949. Un- 
der an incendiary heading promising an expos- 
ure of the “rough-and-tumble, often question- 
able, tactics” of the New York managements, 
he seeks to show that Columbia Artists Man- 
agement and National Concert and Artists 
Corporation operate with collusion that borders 
upon monopoly, that the cost of theif services 
leaves many artists with little or no net income 
at the end of a season’s touring, and that they 
often bar the road to success against “promis- 
ing artists.” 

NCAC replied to the article by instructing 
its attorneys to file a $1,000,000 libel suit 
against Collier’s. Columbia, refraining from 
legal action, sought to require Collier's to pub- 
lish a full-dress retraction, and prepared a na- 
tionwide campaign to present its side of the 
picture. 

We do not sympathize with Mr. Frank’s ap- 
peal to the ingrained streak of Romanticism, or 
perhaps Puritanism, which causes many Ameri- 
cans to be shocked at the notion that so beau- 
tiful a thing as music might be sullied by the 
touch of business. “The powerful agencies,” 
he tells us, “cover up their strictly commercial 
objectives with fancy, cultural double-talk.” 
Naturally the “agencies” have “commercial ob- 
jectives,” though we never noticed that they 
tried to cover them up. Artists join manage- 
ment bureaus for one reason only—in order to 
make money from their musical abilities. In 
view of the fact that these abilities are “cul- 
tural” by their very nature, anyone who so de- 
scribes them is scarcely engaging in double- 
talk, either fancy or plain. 

Mr. Frank checked none of his figures or 
conclusions with either Columbia or NCAC. 
Nevertheless, some of them are essentially cor- 
rect—particularly those that correspond with 
data made public for the first time in an article 
in the New Republic on June 16, 1947. But 
when he presses beyond the findings in that 
article, he is frequently inaccurate or mislead- 
ing. In the following paragraphs we shall 
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point out a few of his unfounded allegations 
and misstatements of fact. 


“Distinguished musicians are used as teasers 
for block bookings and are offered at ‘special 
introductory rates’ to communities which often 
end up listening to second raters from the 
bureau’s stable.” 

Neither Community Concert Service nor 
Civic Concert Service, the targets of Mr. 
Frank’s fire, engages in block-booking, which 
is a method of strong-arm selling in which the 
salesman says to the buyer, “‘ ou take the at- 
tractions I want you to have, or you get none 
at all.” Every Community or Civic program 
committee, in planning its series of, say, four 
or five concerts, has access, as far as its funds 
permit, to no less than one-third of the entire 
Columbia or NCAC artists’ list. Only the geo- 
graphical unavailability of artists and ensem- 
bles at any specified time imposes a restriction 
upon a free choice from the entire list. Fur- 
thermore, roughly one-fifth of the Community 
and Civic dates are filled by attractions that 
are not managed by Columbia (for Commun- 
ity) or NCAC (for Civic). 

No “special introductory rates” are offered 
to organized-audience program committees. By 
regulation of the performers’ union, the Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists, a uniform fee is 
charged for each artist. 

And who are the “distinguished musicians” 
and who the “second raters?” Left undefined, 
these terms appear to be mere incitements to 
indignation, for they are meaningless when they 
are not specific. Is every $2,500 musician “‘dis- 
tinguished,” and every $300 beginner “second 
rate’? Perish the thought, whichever way 
you look at it. 


“Promising youngsters are often either sub- 
merged. or suppressed.” 

Who are they? Some facts and instances, 
please. And how about looking at another side 
of the story—the encouragement given to many 
young artists, whose study, initial promotion, 
and even basic living costs have been financed 
by NCAC and Columbia for as long as two or 
three years before commissions began to come 
in from their first paying dates ? 

The concert business is a long-range enter- 
prise, whose continuation depends upon the con- 
stant development of new talent. Any man- 
agement that sought to submerge a Byron Janis 
or a Jacob Lateiner would be cutting off its 
own nose to spite its face. 


Artists who earn less than $750 an engage- 
ment “starve gracefully after paying commis- 
sions, traveling expenses, and _ promotion 
costs.” 

How gracefully can you starve? The lowest- 
priced artists on the Columbia and NCAC lists 
earned net incomes, after deducting all profes- 
sional costs, of from $7,000 to $10,000. Many 
of those in their second year of touring ended 
the season $12,000 to $18,000 in the clear. 
None of them starved. Ask the artists them- 
selves 


NCAC is Columbia's “chief rival—though the 
word rival is greeted with sardonic horse- 
laughs by insiders, who wonder out loud 
whether the big boys have a tacit agreement on 
territorial rights.” 

Any sardonic horselaughs that may be audi- 
ble come from decided outsiders. Insiders have 
no cause to “wonder out loud,” for they know 
from daily experience how keen, and at times 
bitter, the competition is between Columbia and 
NCAC. There are no commitments about the 
allocation of territory, no “tacit agreements” 
except to adopt and follow accepted business 
practices, and very little first-hand communica- 
tion between representatives of the two cor- 
porations. , 


“Another common complaint involves the 
trade practice of charging local concert spon- 
sors a great deal more than the performer is 
guaranteed by the bureau. An obscure tenor 
whose contract calls for $200 a date may be sold 
for $500, a $2,500 star will be marked up to 
$3,250.” 


The uniform AGMA contract between th 
managements and their artists makes such 
“markups” impossible. The artist who receive 
$500 for each “straight” date (locally managed 
booking, outside Community or Civic series) 
is regularly sold to Community or Civic groups 
for the same price. For his appearances op 
organized-audience series, however, the artis 
agrees to a reduction in his fee, uniformly ad. 
ministered and exactly stipulated in advance 
The “differential” between the sum paid by 
the committee (which is identical with the art. 
ist’s standard fee on the open market) and the 
smaller sum the artist receives goes to pay the 
operating and organizational expenses of Com. 
munity or Civic, and is the sole source of their 
income. Since his bookings in the organized. 
audience series increase his total income 
enormously, the artist can readily afford to 
carry his share of the running cost of the 
enterprise that makes his additional dates pos- 
sible. Moreover, the difference between his 
earnings in “straight” and in Community oy 
Civic bookings is less than it seems, for vari. 
ous costs charged against him in independent 
bookings are absorbed in the Community or 
Civic differential. 


“Pete” (a hypothetical young pianist) “is 
offered a three-year contract at $200 a perform. 


ance ... Six months later .. . his $200 fee has 
undergone violent shrinkages. First there is 
the bureau’s $40 commission. . . . Hote! and 


food run $25 a day, whether or not he plays.” 

The rock-bottom price offered by Columbia 
is $250; often the beginning fee is $300. The 
commission is about $30, not $40; newcomers 
are booked almost exclusively in Community 
and Civic dates, for which the AGMA- 
approved commission is fifteen per cent. Pete 
has expensive tastes; Columbia and NCAC 
salesmen are allotted '$8 a day for board and 
room, not $25. 


“Helen Traubel quit the bureau—in disgus} 
—three years ago.” 

Miss Traubel’s contract with Columbia expired 
only at the end of the current season. At the 
end of her 1948-1949 Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son, she made a spring concert tour—eighteen 
engagements—which had been negotiated and 
booked by Lawrence Evans and Weinhold Di- 
vision of Columbia Artists Management. This 
tour, which ended on May 6, 1949, included 
three Community Concert dates. 


“Mark Levine and Sol Hurok are the head 
men at NCAC.” 

Mr. Levine, whose first name is Marks, is 
president, and O. O. Bottorff is chairman ot 
the board. Mr. Hurok employs NCAC to book 
his artists, but has no connection with the 
corperation. 


“Classical music was withering on the vine 
in 1930... .” 
No more than all other luxury businesses. 


“ 


. when Arthur Judson and Ward. French 
were seized with the bright idea of selling con- 
certs to groups of subscribers pledged to guar- 
antee the artists’ fees.” 

Mr. French had been seized with the idea 
nine years earlier. Mr. Judson had no hand in 
the founding of the organized-audience plan. 


“NCAC quickly copied the dodge and. set up 
Civic Concerts as the outlet for its talent.” 

Civic is older than Community. It was start- 
ed in Chicago in 1925, and was later (1931- 
1932) bought by NBC Concerts (now NCAC) 


“After a short hitch ... as advertising man- 
ager of Mustcat America, he (Arthur Jud- 
son) drifted into the booking end of the busi- 
ness in 1915.” 

Mr. Judson’s short hitch with Musica. 
AMERICA lasted eight years. He was appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1915. 
He entered the field of artist management in 
1918, but nobody who knows him would 
imagine that he “drifted” into it. 

Better check your facts, Mr. Frank, before 
retiring behind the chaste facade of journali-m. 
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Mousicat Americana 


FTER spending the summer at Stockbridge, 
A Mass., Fritz Kreisler will begin his next 
season’s concert tour at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on Oct. 18.... Mary den, who now resides 
in Paris, will come to Chicago to give lectures 
and teach operatic roles this fall at A concert 
survey of original four-hand piano music_will 
be offered by Vera Appleton and Michaei Field 
at Carnegie Hall in early fall... . Ljuba Welitch, 
soprano, will give a number of recitals in this 
country when she returns from abroad in Janu- 
ary, 1950, after appearances in Vienna, at Co- 
yent Garden, and at the Edinburgh Festival. .. . 
A concert version of Gounod’s Faust, with text 
by poet Stephen Spender, will soon be presented 
in New York by Maggie Teyte, soprano... . 
Thor Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, will conduct at seven music festivals 
throughout the country this summer. ... Having 
completed a series of four broadcasts with 
the NBC Symphony, Erich Leinsdorf will con- 
duct in Chicago and Hollywood during the sum- 
mer months. 

Now that the Metropolitan Opera’s tour is 
ended, Licia Albanese, soprano, will visit her 
mother in Bari, Italy, then return for a recital 
tour of the West. .. . The Denver performance 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association was 
given under the auspices of Arthur Oberfelder, 
Denver impresario. . . . Recovered from his mis- 
hap of last month, Arturo Toscanini sailed for 
Italy on the Vulcania. Irene Rosenberg, 
pianist, sailed on the Gripholm, on May 11, for 
her first European tour. Maria D’Attili, 
Puerto Rican soprano, has left for England, 
where she will have a leading role in a new 
Charles B. Cochran musical comedy. . . . Cesare 
Bardelli, baritone, is now in Caracas, Venezuela, 
where he will appear in government subsidized 
opera. .. . Following his Mexico City debut in 
July, William Schatzkamer, pianist, will tour the 
Mexican provinces. Twenty concerts in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay will be given 
this summer by Edmund Kurtz, cellist. 
Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano, currently in a lead- 
ing role in the Los Angeles production of The 
Great Waltz, will appear in a concert version of 
Kurt Weill’s Street Scene at Lewisohn Stadium 
on July 30... . Edwina Eustis, contralto, was 
recently guest artist in a concert given by and 
for hospitalized veterans in Northport, Long 
Island, conducted by Christos Vrionides. 

Mme. Frances Alda, soprano, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Opera, gave a benefit concert 
for the Salvation Army on May 9. ... Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, will make his first appearance 
at Tanglewood this summer on Aug. 4, under 
Serge Koussevitzky, following recitals and con- 
certs in England and Paris starting on June 5. 
... After returning from his South American 
tour on July 1, Isaac Stern, violinist, will be 
soloist at the Robin Hood Dell and at Lewisohn 
Stadium. . . . The Grace Moore Scholarship in 
music at the University of Tennessee was in- 
augurated with a concert given by Dorothy 
Kirsten, soprano. . . . Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone, has accepted the honorary chairmanship of 
the board of the Connecticut Symphony. 

The University of Portland, Ore., awarded 
Lotte Lehmann an honorary doctorate of music 
on May 29. . . . Reginald Stewart, director of 
the Peabody Conservatory, was made an honor- 
ary doctor of music by the University of West- 
ern Ontario, at London, Ontario, on June 4... . 
The former Mary Jane Preusser and Frederick 
C. Schang, III, assistant to the head of the 
artist and concert department of the Baldwin 
Piano company, were married on April 23... . 
A boy, Opus 2, was born to the Walter Hin- 
richsens on April 13. Mr. Hinrichsen is head 
of the American office of the Peters Edition. ... 
Herman Neuman, musical supervisor of WNYC, 


embarked for a European tour on April 22. 


Married recently were Constance Keene, pianist, 
and Abram Chasins, composer, pianist, and 
music director of WQXR, on April 22. ; 

Osie Hawkins, Metropolitan bass-baritone, 
will again sing with the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera, and will tour the South before returning 
to New York in the fall... . Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
made an honorary doctor of letters by Tem- 
ple University on May 12, in recognition of his 
outstanding contributions in the field of music. 

. Sigma Alpha Iota recently conferred upon 
Howard Hanson the highest honor given out- 
side its membership, the Certificate of Merit, for 
nis service to music and the cultural life of the 
United States, and for his leadership and 
achievements in the interests of American 
music. 
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GATTI'S KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY GRAIL 





PARSIFAL’S TEMPTATION 


A FLOWER MAIDEN 


A recollection of highlights of Wagner's music drama as they appeared to a cartoonist two decades 

ago. We see the youthful hero bashfully waiting out the Grail ceremony? his lush temptress reclining 

on her couch—may its strength be preserved!—two knightly attendants and a typical (as of then, 
not now) member of the seductive second-act chorus 
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Metropolitan Plays Fourteen 
Performances in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Association returned to Los 
Angeles for the second consecutive 
year under the auspices of Greater 
Los Angeles Plans, Inc., to give four- 
teen performances in Shrine Audi- 
torium between April 26 and May 7. 
The company arrived less than six 
hours before curtain time on opening 
night, on a special train that required 
quick improvisation by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. To make up for the 
delay caused by the derailment of a 
freight train along the route, the rail- 
road substituted a diesel locomotive 
for steam at El Paso, Tex., and re- 
routed the company’s train’ around 
Phoenix, Ariz., saving nearly four 
hours of the normal eighteen-hour 
trip from Dallas. 

It was hardly to be expected that 
there would be the phenomenal public 
response of last season—the first Met- 
ropolitan engagement here since 1905 
—when total attendance reached 91 
per cent of capacity of the 6,600 seat 
auditorium. This year the Shrine was 
filled to 75.9 per cent of capacity, 
which means that 69,846 persons at- 
tended, paying a box office gross of 
$311,464, including tax. This left a 
net intake of $259,553 to the sponsors. 
The company was again guaranteed 
$224,000 for the season, in addition to 
which local expenses of $50,000 were 
charged to the local sponsors. This 
left a total deficit, reduced by the 
income from concessions, of between 
$10,000 and $12,000. 

On the artistic level, only a few of 
the performances reached the almost 
uniformly high quality of last sea- 
son’s offerings. This could probably 
be attributed to a variety of factors. 
The spirit of conquest that marked 
the company’s first invasion of the 
Pacific Coast was absent, and the 
enthusiasm—supported by extra re- 
hearsals—that distinguished the pre- 
vious season gave way, for the most 


part, to routined and comipetent, but 
generally uninspired productions. 
Some of this, no doubt, could be 


attributed to the depressing effect of 
the John Garris tragedy, which had 
occurred in Atlanta; and the presence 
of a police detective backstage, ques- 
tioning performers between scenes, 
was certainly not conducive to the 
utmost concentration. 

In choosing the works to be per- 


formed, the local committee took the 
stand that its primary objective is 
now to build an opera house, and de- 
clined to take any undue risks with 
operas of questionable popularity. This 
limited the repertoire, with the ex- 
ception of Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Peter Grimes, to standard potboilers, 
three of which were given twice. It 
also put a strain on the artistic re- 
sources of the company, which, con- 
sidering the absence of Lily Pons, 
Ljuba Welitch, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Robert Weede, Cloe 
Elmo (who was scheduled to sing 
Maddalena in Rigoletto, but was pre- 
vented by illness from assuming even 
that minor role), Regina Resnik, and 
the entire Wagnerian wing, as well as 
Fritz Reiner and Fritz Stiedry among 
the conductors, were not sufficient to 
attain a consistent level of brilliance. 
The season opened before a fashion- 
able and celebrity-studded audience 
with Rigoletto, on April 26. Leonard 
Warren made his only appearance of 
the season in the title role, singing 
with a polish and refinement that 
were enormously effective. Nadine 
Conner sang Gilda with limpid tone 
quality, but also without the largeness 
of style to make a decisive effect. Jan 
Peerce portrayed the Duke to the 
satisfaction of his admirers, and 
Jerome Hines, who was to turn in 
some splendid work later, made 
Sparafucile one of the most affable of 
assassins. Martha Lipton substituted 
for Miss Elmo, and there were out- 
standing characterizations of minor 
roles by Inge Manski, as the Coun- 
tess; George Cehanovsky, as Marullo; 
and Clifford Harvuot, as Monterone. 
Pietro Cimara conducted in the 
lackadaisical style that was also to 
mark all his further appearances. 
Although Le Nozze di Figaro, given 
on April 27, had been touted as one 
of the successes of the New York 
season, it failed to live up to its repu- 
tation in a performance that had little 
vocal finesse to recommend it, and a 
minimum of true comic spirit. Fritz 
Busch read the overture at a break- 
neck tempo, and thereafter guided the 
proceedings with a steady, though 
heavy, hand that subdued much of the 
score’s rightful sparkle. Eleanor 
Steber’s handsome Countess provided 
such vocal glamour as the show ot- 
fered. Italo Tajo’s Figaro was 
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lethargic and _ vocally unimpressive, 
and Salvatore Baccaloni’s ample voice 
sounded like a prodigy of nature in 
comparison to those of the rest of the 
cast, which included Bidu Sayao, as 
Susanna; John Brownlee, as_ the 
Count; Jarmila Novotna, as Cheru- 
bino; Herta Glaz, as Marcellina; 
Alessio de Paolis, as Basilio; Leslie 
Chabay, as Don Curzio; Lorenzo 
Alvary, as Antonio; and Anne Bollin- 
ger, as Barbarina. 

Things picked up somewhat with 
Lucia di Lammermoor, on April 28, 
by reason of the vigorous singing of 


Robert Merrill, as Lord Ashton; 
Nicola Moscona, as Raimondo; 


Thomas Hayward, as Arturo; and 
Richard Tucker, displaying fine lyric 
vocalism as Edgardo. Patrice Munsel 
sang the name part in a manner that 
her public cheerfully approved, though 
as a specimen of coloratura bravura 
it could scarcely be awarded critical 
plaudits. The chorus, which needs 
only a chance to prove its worth, 
came through with a sturdy will, 
though the conducting of Mr. Cimara 
never permitted it to arrive at any 
sort of a climax. 


WO performances of Carmen, on 

April 29 and the matinee of May 
7, drew the largest audiences of the 
season. Risé Stevens sang the title 
role both times, effectively, seductive- 
ly, competently, but with no great 
vocal splendor. Ramon Vinay, the 
Don José, had considerably improved 
the focus and smoothness of his voice 
since he last appeared here, and de- 
livered the Flower Song as well as it 
has been sung here in late years. 
Florence Quartararo was the Micaela, 
singing the first act duet nicely, but 
sounding ill at ease at the third act 
aria and experiencing considerable 
difficulty with her top tones. Frank 
Guarrera made his local debut as the 
Toreador. His rhythmic uncertainty 
reached a climax in a false entrance 
in the famous aria that momentarily 
threatened disaster, and detracted 
from the excellent impression of his 
fine stage presence. Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted one of the liveliest perform- 
ances of the season. Others in the 
cast were Thelma Votipka, Lucielle 
Browning, Mr. Cehanovsky, Mr. De 
Paolis, Mr. Alvary, and Mr. Harvuot. 
In the second Carmen, not heard by 
this reviewer, Kurt Baum sang Don 
and = Licia 


José, Albanese sang 
Micaela. 
The first La Traviata, at the 


matinee on April 30, had Miss Sayao 
in her familiar impersonation of 
Violetta, James Melton as an elegant 
and stagewise Alfredo, and Francesco 
Valentino as a correct though vocally 
dry Germont. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
conducted, as was his habit throughout 
the engagement, with a warm and 
poetic feeling for the musical quality 
of the score. 

The second La Traviata, on the 
closing night of May 7, proved to be 
a runner-up to the two Carmens in the 
matter of attendance. Though I did 
not hear it, critical report was en- 
thusiastic over Dorothy Kirsten’s 
Violetta; and Richard Tucker’s Al- 
fredo and Giuseppe Valdengo’s Ger- 
mont were considered to have added 
to one of the most brilliant evenings 
of the season. 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia, on the eve- 
ning of April 30, was neatly done, if 
one accepts the present day habit of 
burlesquing an aristocratic comedy in 
a fashion that relegates the vocal 
elements to a secondary position. Miss 
Munsel has never sung so well in Los 
Angeles; her voice had a rounder 
quality than at any previous hearing, 
the coloratura passages were sung 
with real flair, and she acted the role 
in a captivating manner. Mr. Val- 
dengo was a bit subdued as Figaro, 
but sang excellently. Felix Knight’s 
light voice accomplished the florid 
passages with notable ease, and other- 
wise he made a dashing Count. Mr. 
Tajo’s Don Basilio was amusing, but 
he completely sacrificed the aria, La 





G. H. Bergstrom, Jr, 


"It's in the bag!" say Désiré Defrére 
(center) and Edward Johnson, as they 
meet Set Svanholm shozping during the 
Metropolitan Opera's tour of the West 


Calunnia, to ill-advised slapstick. Mr. 
Baccaloni’s Dr. Bartolo, alone among 
the cast, preserved a sense of dis- 
cretion in the matter of comedy. Mr. 
Cimara conducted. 

The first La Bohéme, at the 
matinee on May 1, proved to be one 
of the most listless of all the per- 
formances. There was little spirit 
except in some of the minor char- 
acters, and the small voices iny olved 
failed to make any impact in the big 


theater. It was sung by Miss Al- 
banese, Mimi Benzell, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, John Brownlee, Nicola 
Moscona, Hugh Thompson, Lorenzo 
Alvary, and Paul Franke. Mr. 
Antonicelli conducted. 

The second La Bohéme, however, 


on May 5, proved to be one oi the 
most satisfying encounters of the en- 
gagement, largely because of the 
exquisite singing of Dorothy Kirsten 
as Mimi. Miss Kirsten’s voice was 
richly golden, and she sang the part 
with smoothness, depth of emotion, 
and a soaring quality. Mr. Peerce 
kept her close company in an ardent 
portrayal of Rodolfo. Others in the 
cast were Miss Benzell, Mr. Cehanov- 
sky, Mr. Baccaloni, Mr. Franke, Mr. 
Valentino, Mr. Tajo, and Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Antonicelli conducted. 

Aida was given the all-out treat- 
ment on May 2, and came through as 
about the only example of broadly 
styled grand opera. Emil Cooper 
conducted with a fine theatrical touch. 
Stella Roman has seldom sung as well 
as she did in the title role; Kurt 
Baum was about as good a Radames 
as the present market offers; Blanche 
Thebom sang splendidly and acted a 
vivid Amneris; Frank Guarrera re- 
trieved himself with an excellent 
Amonasro; and Philip Kinsman, 
Thelma Votipka, Nicola Moscona and 
Paul Franke filled the remaining roles 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Last year the new Peter Grimes 
filled the house, but this time it played 
to a small audience—which was a pity, 
for it was one of the most alert and 
interesting of all the presentations. 
The addition of Brian Sullivan to the 
cast in the title role established a 
much better balance, and he contrived 
to excite a sympathy for the character 
that had previously been lacking. 
Polyna Stoska was a_ sympathetic 
Ellen Orford; and the rest of the 
cast of well-conceived characters in- 
cluded Jean Browning-Madeira, Paula 
Lenchner, Maxine Stellman, Martha 
Lipton, Mr. Brownlee, Mr. Hayward, 
Mr. Hines, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Kins- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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San Francisco Season Ends 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HORTLY after Pierre Monteux 
brought the San Francisco Sym- 
phony’s 37th season to a trium- 
phant finale with Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, the Art Commission 
opened its May Festival, with Dimitri 
Mitropoulos as guest conductor of 
the orchestra. 

The size of the audiences at the 
festival was considerably affected by 
the Beethoven series, and the com- 
mission has stated that next season 
the concerts will be given a month 
later so that the symphony public will 
be able to catch its breath. Artisti- 
cally, the success of both series has 
been great. 

Mr. Mitropoulos gave three-fourths 
of one program, half of another, and 
almost all of a third, to guest soloists 
—an unparalleled procedure as far as 
visiting conductors are concerned. For 
his first program, on May 4, he offered 
Weber’s Overture to Der Freischiitz, 
Strauss’ Thus Spake Zarathustra; 
and Rachmaninoff’s Three Symphonic 
Dances, with Florence Quartararo, 
soprano, as soloist in two groups of 
arias. Despite the brevity of his re- 
hearsal period, Mr. Mitropoulos gave 
the performance the impact of a new 
personality, and the orchestra _re- 
sponded with a new intensity of tone. 

In the magnificent second program, 
Joseph Szigeti performed three violin 
concertos—Tartini’s, Brahms’ and Al- 
ban Berg’s—and Mr. Mitropoulos 
offered a Couperin overture and al- 
legro, orchestrated by Darius Mil- 
haud. It was interesting to observe 
that what might have been regarded 
as a rather conservative audience, re- 
acted with spontaneous enthusiasm to 
the Berg work. 

Other concerts in the Art Commis- 
sion series have included a perform- 
ance of Honegger’s King David, with 
the Municipal Chorus and soloists; a 
performance of Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony; and a Mozart piano concerto, 
with Artur Schnabel as soloist. 


HE final concert of the Beethoven 

series included the Eighth Sym- 
phony and the Overture to Fidelio, 
as well as the Ninth Symphony. AIl- 
though the choral portion lacked vol- 
ume, despite the largest group of 
singers ever seen on the Opera House 
stage, the orchestral work was defi- 
nitely superior. Vocally, the beautiful 
soprano voice of Lucine Amara dom- 
inated the quartet, although fine work 
was done by Perry Askam, baritone, 
who carried the principal solo burden. 
Eula Beal, contralto, and Richard 
Charles, tenor, completed the quartet. 

The chorus was spectacular in its 
international aspect, and the bright- 
hued turban of an East Indian student 
in one of the university choirs was a 
focal point for interested eyes. A pro- 
longed ovation cheered Mr. Monteux 
on his way to Amsterdam, where he 
is to conduct at the Holland Festival. 

Eleven concerts under Mr. Monteux 
comprised the Beethoven series. On 
April 18, Claudio Arrau was soloist 
in the Fourth Piano Concerto in a 
program which also included the Sev- 
enth Symphony. Isaac Stern offered 
the Violin Concerto on April 14 and 
16, with the Sixth Symphony the other 
principal work on the program. Mr. 
Arrau was heard in the First Piano 
Concerto and Second Piano Concerto, 
on April 12; Myra Hess performed 
the Third Piano Concerto on April 7, 
8 and 9; and Egon Petri was soloist 
in the Emperor Concerto in the first 
program of the series on April 4. 

On March 31, and April 1 and 2, 
Martial Singher, baritone, made his 
first San Francisco appearance as a 
symphony soloist, offering works by 
Rameau, Berlioz, and Ravel. David 
Diamond’s Fourth Symphony was 
given an interesting reading by Mr. 
Monteux. On March 24, 25 and 26, 
Nathan Milstein was soloist under 
Mr. Monteux in Brahms’ Violin Con- 


certo. To celebrate the end of a drive 
for the orchestra’s contigency fund, 
a Tombola was held on March 22, 
at which both Mr. Monteux and 
James Sample conducted, with John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, and Lucine 
Amara, soprano, as participants. Ruby 
Asquith and José Mafiero were the 
principal dancers in Parranda, pre- 
sented as part of the program by the 
San Francisco Ballet, and conducted 
by Fritz Berens. 

The San Francisco Quartet con- 
cluded its fifteenth season on April 26 


in the Marines Memorial Theater, 
with Alice Morini, pianist, as guest 
artist in Schubert’ s Trout Quintet. 


The group also offered such inter- 
esting diversity as Glazounoff’s Quar- 
tet No. 5, Jongen’s Serenade Tendre, 
Bloch’s Night, and Casella’s delight- 
ful Valse Ridicule. 

The Griller Quartet, minus its sec- 
ond violinist, presented Malipiero’s 
Sonata a Cinque, with Anne Ever- 
ingham, harpist, and Merrill Jordon, 
flutist, as guest artists. Quartets for 
piano and strings by Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, with Egon Petri as pianist, 
rounded out the program. Earlier in 
the season, the group presented a 
concert with Corinne Lacomble, pian- 
ist, and Merrill Remington, oboist, as 
assisting artists. 


HE outstanding recital of the 

season must be credited to Myra 
Hess, who presented a program de- 
voted to Bach’s Partita in D major, 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 110, and 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Handel—played with music on the 
piano and a page turner by her 
side. Playing from score probably 
made her feel more at ease, and it 
had the additional virtue of stressing 
the fact 


that she was presenting 
music, and not merely her own per- 
sonality. Such playing as that of 
Dame Myra put all adjectives to 
shame. She brought a completely dif- 


ferent tone quality and style to each 
work, 

Recitals in the Opera Association 
series have included those of Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, and Helen Traubel, 
soprano, Gladys Swarthout, under 
Boehm and Burns’ sponsorship, pre- 
sented a song recital with fine artistry. 
James Melton, tenor, was warmly re- 
ceived by a capacity audience at the 
War Memorial Opera House, on 
April 22, when he offered a varied 
program which included Walter’s 
Prize Song from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger. Works by Kabalevsky, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, and 
Rachmaninoff were presented by 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, in a pro- 
gram in the Larry Allen series. 

Frances Wiener and Lev Schorr 
played violin and piano sonatas by 
Bach, Schubert, and Bloch; a piano 
recital by Joaquin Nin-Culmell was 
devoted to Spanish music; Vladimir 
Brenner and Seraphima Strelova pre- 
sented a piano and song program; 
and a dance recital was given by Ann 
Halprin and Welland Lathrop, aided 
by Richard Ford. 

A highly commendable venture was 
the City College Opera Workshop’s 
English language production of Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro, which 
ran for three performances, starting 
March 31. The most interesting in- 
novation by Flossita Badger, the 
musical director, was the casting of 
a tenor in the role of Cherubino. 
Meyer M. Cahn conducted the orches- 
tra in a fine performance. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


Alberti Conducts Own 
Scoring of Choral Work 


A newly published arrangement, by 
Solon Alberti, of Alexander Georges’ 
The Way of the Cross, was presented 
by the choir of the Park Avenue 
Christian Church, under the direction 
of Mr. Alberti, on Good Friday. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

to Napoleon, however, for it was not 
feasible to ask another baritone to pre- 
pare the speaker’s part on such short 
notice. Instead of the Ode, which 
until now has been heard here only in 
an enlarged version for orchestra, the 
program contained Anton von We- 
bern’s Five Movements for String 
Quartet, Op. 5, also played by the 
Juilliard Quartet. The society prom- 
ises to offer the Schénberg work at 
its first concert in the fall. 

Since the whole evening was de- 
voted to music by atonal composers— 
this phase of modern music being the 
chief preoccupation of the ISCM now- 
adays—some sameness of style and 
éxpression might have been antici- 
pated. But all three of these pieces 
Possess genuine individuality and 
vigor, so that the evening was one of 
the richest and most rewarding the 
ISCM has vouchsafed in some time. 
Mr. Adam’s quartet, the only entirely 
unknown factor, proved to be a work 
of eminent competence in every tech- 
nical aspect—a trifle dependent, per- 
haps, on specific usages that may be 
found in Schénberg’s later quartets, 
but none the less the product of an 
incisive, sensitive, and attractive 
musical mind and personality. 

That Schénberg’s Fourth Quartet 
towered above Mr. Adam’s music was 
scarcely a surprise, since it is one of 
the great and wonderful achievements 
of our time. To compare it with the 
late quartets of Beethoven may sound 
dangerously like either cliché or over- 
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statement; but no lesser analogy does 
justice to its qualities of the mind and 
the spirit. The first and last move- 
ments convey to the listener the sense 
that new and searching forms, of the 
utmost daring yet the utmost in- 
evitability, are coming into living 
existence in the very moment of per- 
formance. The two middle move- 
ments (one of which, amazingly 
enough for a twelve-tone piece, in- 
cludes two long, purely melodic, un- 
harmonized passages played by the 
four instruments in unison) are ex- 
ceptionally approachable for the lay- 
man, without sacrificing intellectual 
force or firmness of organization. The 
Scherzo is essentially a Viennese 
Landler, with an air of rhythmic 
insouciance that is unusual in its com- 
poser. The slow movement is suffused 
with an almost philosophic beauty of 
a sort that only the rarest musical 
speculation can evoke. 

Though Webern’s Five Movements 
last only ten minutes, they too are 
masterpieces, and ought to be played 
again and again until the entire 
chamber-music public comes to know, 
understand, and love them. Whereas 
Schonberg has usually concerned him- 
self with musical thoughts of long 
span and large scale, Webern (who 
was, along with Alban Berg, the most 
gifted of Schénberg’s pupils) sought 
in these brief pieces to boil his music 
down to the utmost concentration and 
intensity. They cover as wide an 
emotional range, and convey their 
feelings with as much power, as many 
bigger works. Never was so much 
said in so small a musical space. 

The Juilliard Quartet played 
supremely well in all three works, 
hurdling the immense difficulties with 
ease, and making both the meaning 
and the structure of the music per- 
suasive and inviting. G.2. 


Midori Omine, Soprano 
Times Hall, May 16 (Debut) 


Miss Omine, a young Japanese- 
American from Honolulu, opened her 
first New York recital with works 
by Salvator Rosa, Handel, and Mo- 
zart. She also included two songs in 
Japanese; Un bel di, from Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly; and English and 
American songs. Her accompanist 
was Rita Raymond. mF 


Bracha Zefira, Contralto 
Town Hall, May 19 (Debut) 


Miss Zefira, who was born in Jeru- 
salem, is an accomplished diseuse. Her 
parents were Yemenites, and she 
obviously had absorbed the spirit of 
her native music intuitively, although 
she is able to project it in concert 
style. Miss Zefira is slight in stature, 
but her unusually expressive features 
and her supple hands and arms added 
dramatic vigor to everything she per- 
formed. She used a platform, and ac- 
companied the songs with stylized 
gestures. Her voice was warm, ample 
in volume, and notably expressive. 
Cloudy and not always perfectly con- 
trolled in the lower range, it was clear 
and brilliant at the top. 

The program was made up of tradi- 
tional songs with piano accompani- 
ments by Paul Ben-Haim, Aden Par- 
tash, and others ; verses from the Song 
of Songs, by Hemsi andLavry, accom- 
panied by an instrumental ensemble; 
songs of the new Israel by Nardi, 
Weissfish, Weiner, Pugatschov, Zeira, 
and Mindlin; Sephardic songs in La- 
dino; Israeli children’s songs and folk 
songs; and Hebrew folk songs. Miss 
Zefira was ably assisted by Robert 
Cornman at the piano; by Glorio Au- 
gustini, harpist; an instrumental en- 
semble; and a quartet from the S. 
Silbermintz Choir. Despite the lan- 
guage barrier and the sameness of the 
songs, there was no trace of monotony 
in this unusual recital. 


Composers Forum 


McMillin Theater, May 19 


Leon Kirchner and Ned Rorem 
were the composers represented in the 





The judges congratulate Frank Roane, baritone, and Navy veteran from Richmond, 
who was chosen from among 79 contestants as winner of the American Theatre 
Wing's annual award of a recital, and who has since been given one of the lead- 
ing roles in the musical, Moon Calf. From the left: John Brownlee, Maggie Teyte, 
Mr. Roane, John Mundy, Mrs. Martin Beck, chairman of the board of the Theatre 
Wing; Walter Preston, Lina Abarbanell, Hermann Adler, and Joseph Rosenstock 


last—and one of the best—of the 
season’s Composers’ Forums. Both 
are in their middle twenties and have 
already achieved in their music a 
personalized style that makes _ its 
own point, though neither has alto- 
gether shaken off the mantle of 
external modern influences. Mr. 
Kirchner leans toward tonality from 
the chromatic-atonalistic vantage 
point of Bart6k and Roger Sessions. 
Mr. Rorem starts with Stravinsky 
and Poulenc. 

Both are highly gifted pianists as 
well as composers. Each was at the 
piano for his first performance of the 
evening. Mr. Kirchner played his 
Sonata (1948), a powerful work of 
Lisztian grandeur that meanders a 
bit but finds such fascinating tensions 
that a sense of aimlessness is but 
rarely felt. It is conceived throughout 
in eminently pianistic terms, and Mr. 
Kirchner was throughly equal to its 
demands. In Mr. Rorem’s Penny 
Arcade, “a cyclical melodrama for 
voice and piano” (1948), the com- 
poser had the first-rate co-operation 
of Nell Tangeman, mezzo-soprano. 
The six sections capture the tawdry, 
frustrated atmosphere of the cheap 
thrill convincingly, though they are 
more successful in evoking with ele- 
gance its pathos than in pointing up 
its irony. 

Mr. Rorem’s brief and charming 
Mountain Song, for cello and piano 
(1949), a setting of an Appalachian 
mountain tune, was given its first 
concert performance by Seymour 
Barab, cellist, and Byron jardin, 
pianist. Mr. Hardin was again on 
hand for Mr. Rorem’s Piano Sonata 
(1943), teamed this time with Eugene 
Istomin, pianist. Mr. Kirchner’s Duo 
for Violin and Piano (1947) com- 
pleted the program. In this work, 
the composer had the expert assist- 
ance of Broadus Erle, violinist. 


A.B. 
ISCM Forum Group 
Dalcroze Auditorium, May 21 
George Perle’s Fourth String 


Quartet (first performance) was easily 
the most rewarding of the works 
programmed at this Forum Group 
concert of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. It had the 
benefit of a beautiful performance by 
the New Music Quartet, a benefit it 
deserved because of the musicianly 
construction of its clean, contrapuntal 
textures. Also to Mr. Perle’s credit 
is a unique modus operandi, which 
manipulates a twelve-tone set in a 
framework of what the composer de- 
scribes as atonal modality. The re- 
sulting chromaticisms sound less 
“atonal” than Barték, but they have 


the validity of the composer’s origi- 
nal approach. 

Miriam Gideon’s Quartet for Wod- 
winds was not entirely a first per- 
formance, the first of its three move- 
ments having been previously heard. 
Its vertical, chromatic textures 
seemed vague and watery, but this 
may have been due to an insufficiently 
detailed performance by members of 
the New York Woodwind Quintet 
(who had had, however, to substi- 
tute at short notice and played com- 
mendably in view of the circum- 
stances). But some of Miss Gideon's 
cleverly interlocking rhythmic figures 
created piquant effects. Effect seemed 
to be the raison d’étre of Kenyon 
Hopkins’ Song and Rondo, a rather 
shapeless piece with contrived cli- 
maxes that gave, however, the pian- 
ist (David Tudor) and clarinetist 
(David Oppenheim) opportunity for 
display. This was the work’s first 
performance. Alvan Bauman’s Three 
Songs, for baritone and string quar- 
tet, ably executed by Everett Ander- 
son and the New Music Quartet, 
completed the schedule. A. B. 


Frank Roane, Baritone 
Times Hall, May 22 


Frank Roane, born in Richmond, 
Va., and already heard in concert and 
radio, was very warmly received 
when he appeared at Times Hall as 
winner of the American Theatre 
Wing’s second annual concert award. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Fedora Is Revived in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 

MBERTO GIORDANO’S op- 
U eratic melodrama, Fedora, was 
revived by the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company in the Academy 
of Music on May 12, with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducting for a cast 
whose most important members were 
June Kelly, Giovanni Martinelli, and 
George Chapliski. The program did 
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not attribute the revival to a desire 
to. commemorate the composer, who 
died in Italy last fall; but in view of 
the tributes paid to his memory by 
productions of his operas in that coun- 
try during the past season, the Phila- 
delphia performance was timely. 
Though it has held the boards with 
some persistence in Italy, Fedora has 
never become well established in the 
repertory of American opera houses. 
It was introduced at the Metropolitan 
in 1906, as a vehicle for the debut of 
the comely Lina Cavalieri; and it 
was brought forward again in 1923 
for Maria Jeritza, who kept it in 
mild favor until 1926. Mme. Jeritza’s 
success interested the late Louis Eck- 
stein in Fedora, and he produced it 
at Ravinia, his outdoor opera near 
Chicago, with Alice Gentle, and later 
Rosa Raisa, in the name part. Since 
1926 (unless our records are incom- 
plete) it has not been given in the 
United States at all. 
_ Nowadays, the chief interest of 
Giordano’s Fedora lies in the fact 
that it antedates Puccini’s more fam- 
ous Sardou setting, Tosca, by two 
years, having been composed in 1898. 
Victorien Sardou wrote Fedora, in 
1882, for the use of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Dramaturgically scattered, and often 
laborious in its expositions, the li- 
bretto of the opera, fashioned by 
Arturo Colautti, makes the mistake 
of requiring the heroine to carry al- 
most the entire burden; both Count 
Loris Ipanoy (the tenor) and De 
Siriex (the baritone) are hardly 
more than straight men for the im- 
passioned and high-strung princess, 
whose emotions are constantly at a 
fever pitch. The plot consists of an 
intrigue too complicated to detail 
here, in the snarled course of which 
Fedora’s hatred for Loris turns to 
a love that is permitted to last only 
until she takes poison a few minutes 
before the final curtain. 


[t has been customary—even as far 
back as 1906, when H. E. Krehbiel 
dismissed the opera as “utterly futile” 
—for critics to speak slightingly of 
the music of Fedora. There can be no 
denying that it is not particularly 
fecund with ideas, and that it is 
markedly inferior to the more popular 
Andrea Chenier. But what surprised 
this reviewer, hearing Fedora for the 
first time in 23 years, was the un- 
expected frequency with which 
passages of dramatic propulsiveness 
and arresting vocal effect burst forth 
in the otherwise mediocre and color- 
less score. The work proved, in short, 
to be not nearly as bad as most of 
us had thought, despite the shortcom- 
ings of a pedestrian libretto and the 
existence of many undeniably dull 
patches. 

The Philadelphia performance was 
highly creditable, if not inspired. To 
be sure, June Kelly, the Fedora, 
showed little native flair for the stage, 
so that her characterization of the 
tortured princess was hardly more 
than conscientious. But her upper 
voice floated out freely and with con- 
siderable impact; one felt that she 
might become an admirable dramatic 
soprano if she could learn to collect 
the dividends of her singing by em- 
ploying correctly such theatrical de- 
vices as well placed accentuations, 
portamentos, crescendos on held tones, 
and sharp releases. Mr Martinelli, 
though virtually devoid of tonal bland- 
ishments, sang with utter magnificence 
of line and accent, providing for 
younger singers a thoroughgoing ob- 
ject lesson in telling operatic delivery. 
Mr. Chapliski, new to the ineffectual 
role of De Siriex, fitted into the pic- 
ture and sang musically. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducted with genuine 
command, and had obviously taken the 
Fedora revival seriously enough to re- 
hearse it adequately. Minor roles in 
a long and generally meaningless list 


of characters were taken by Helen 
George (who sang the soubrette part 
of Olga charmingly, if a countess may 
be called a soubrette), Nina Orla, Ed- 
ward Caldicott, Nino Ruisi, John Rossi, 
John Lawler, Michael Laurence, Gilbert 
Mason, Andrea Canale, John Miller, 
William Sena, Harold McCann, and 
Vladimir Sabinski. Philine Falco re- 
turned, after some years’ retirement 
from the operatic stage, to imperson- 
ate the Polish pianist in the second-act 
party, and to play the piano nocturne 
allotted to that mute character. The 
stage direction was competently 
planned and executed by Benjamin 
Altieri and Luigi Raybut. All in all, 
Fedora had an authentic and praise- 
worthy revival; but I am afraid it is 
not likely to return to general circu- 
lation until another Jeritza comes 
along. 
Ceci, SMITH 


HE opera season began to taper 

off in April. The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company offered two 
evenings of tried-and-true opera at the 
Academy of Music. On April 5, Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, both conduct- 
ed by the able Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
were presented before a large audi- 
ence. The principals in the Mascagni 
opera were Herva Nelli, Lillian Mar- 
chetto, Ettore Manieri, Anton Marco, 
and Mildred Ippolito. In Pagliacci, 
Giovanni Martinelli sang Canio, and 
the others in the cast were Cesare 
Bardelli, Assunta Tessi, Anton Marco, 
John Rossi, Walter Hayes, and 
George Southern. 

On April 22, the Philadelphia La 
Scala presented Puccini’s Tosca before 
a small but receptive assemblage. June 
Kelly appeared in the title role, Nor- 
man Kelley was the Cavaradossi, and 
Cesare Bardelli the Scarpia. Among 
others in the cast were John Lawler, 
Lloyd Harris, Wilfred Engelman, and 
Francesco Curci. Mr. Bamboschek 
conducted. 

Of unusual interest was a concert 
performance in English of Verdi’s La 
Traviata, by the Dra-Mu Opera Com- 
pany on April 11, at Goodhart Hall 
of Bryn Mawr College. Henri Elkan 
conducted the all-Negro cast, which 
included Esther King, Joseph Lips- 
comb, Holton Hackett, Dorothy Jones, 
Walter Graham, Calvin Barlow, Eu- 
gene Tucker, and George Dorsey. 


HIS has been one of the fullest 

and most. gratifying chamber 
music seasons in recent years. The 
sixth and final concert, on April 6, 
by the Curtis Quartet, presented joint- 
ly by the Free Library of Philadel- 
phi and the Musical Fund Society of 
Philadelphia, again testified to an in- 
creased interest in chamber music. 
The series, which presented twelve 
Beethoven string quartets and six 
quartets by American composers, has 
had overflowing attendance at each 
concert. Arthur Cohn’s Fourth String 
Quartet, entitled Histrionics, was the 
American work on the last program. 
Beethoven’s quartets in B flat major, 
Op. 18, No. 6, and F major, Op. 135, 
completed the program. The members 
of the Curtis Quartet were in their 
usual excellent form. A more exten- 
sive series is under consideration for 
next season. 

The New Chamber Orchestra of 
Philadelphia, Ifor Jones, conductor, 
completed its season with a fifth con- 
cert, on April 3 at the Academy of 
Music. Alessandro Scarlatti’s Suite 
in A major opened the program. Or- 
lando Cole, cellist, gave a beautiful 
performance of Tartini’s Concerto in 
D major, a Philadelphia premiere. 
Schubert’s Trout Quintet enlisted 
Martha Massena, piano; Jascha Brod- 
sky, violin; Max Aronoff, viola, Or- 
lando Cole, cello, and Warren Ben- 
field, double bass. The program end- 


ed with Arensky’s Variations on a 
Theme of Tchaikovsky. 

On April 18, the American Society 
of Ancient Instruments presented its 
2lst annual festival at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. An Okeghem kyrie, 
an Ives fantasia, Locke’s Suite No. 1 
Scheiffelhut’s Seventh Suite, a Gib- 
bons Fantasia, a Schenk Chaconne, a 
Scarlatti Sonata A Quattro, and a 
Manfredini sinfonia constituted the 
program. The performers were Flor- 
ence Rosensweig, Jo Brodo, Lorne 
Munroe, Maurice Ben Stad, and Julea 
Stad Chapline. Sipney Fox 


Civic Music Association 

Presents Chicago Civic Orchestra 
Cuicaco—On May 1, the Civic 

Music Association presented the Civic 

Orchestra, under Tauno Hannikainen, 

and the Youth Chorus, conducted by 

Marx E. Oberndorfer. 
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He offered a program that included 
airs by Bach and Handel; lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms; songs by 
Duparc, Saint-Saéns, Mussorgsky; a 
group of spirituals; the Eri tu, from 
Verdi’s Masked Ball; and he was 
obliged to extend this list. Mr. Roane 
disclosed a large voice of uncom- 
monly sympathetic quality and manly 
resonance. He sang consistently in 
tune, and his tones lost some of their 
smoothness only when he succumbed 
to the temptation of forcing them. 
He has a “long” breath and an ex- 
pression often very affecting, spon- 
taneous and communicative. His 
singing reveals an unmistakable na- 
tural talent, even if it is not invari- 
ably marked by subtleties and re- 
finements. His enunciation is clear, 
though his German is not beyond 
reproach. Mr. Roane’s further ap- 
pearances will be awaited with de- 
cided interest. Hellmut Baerwald 
was his accompanist. HF. FE. 


Mordecai Sandberg's Ruth 
Town Hall, May 22 


To Western ears conditioned the 
equal temperament system, the vari- 


eties of fractional tones Mordecai 
Sandberg employs in his Pentecost 
Oratorio, Ruth, necessarily sound 
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strange and “off-pitch.” But the 
premises from which the composer 
starts—various ancient modes and 
Oriental scales—force the West- 
erner to withhold judgment, even on 
points that might be presumed to 
transcend the barrier of improper ori- 
entation. For an Oriental esthetic 
may be involved in such apparently 
“unmusical” procedures as the use 
of the piano as a one-voice instru- 
ment; or the seeming avoidance of 
motive-development by repetitions or 
otherwise; or the persistent dry mo- 
notony of the string textures; or 
perhaps even the cruel tessituras of 
the vocal parts. But the sincerity of 
the composer seems unquestionable. 
He divides his word-for-word setting 
of the Book of Ruth into four sec- 
tions (corresponding to the four 
chapters of the Book), each of which 
is continuous. The 145th Psalm 
forms a fifth part, a fitting epilogue. 
The entire setting is Hebrew. 

The participating performers were 
under Frank Kneisel’s direction. The 
singers in particular deserve much 
credit for coping with the difficult 
demands of the unusual intervals. The 
list of performers including Ingrid 
Robertson, soprano; Alice C. Mack, 
contralto; Arlouine Goodjohn, mezzo- 
soprano; Manfred Hecht, baritone; 
Aaron Freudman, tenor; Leon Lish- 
ner, bass; Isidore Strassner and 
Edward Stroh, violinists; Alfred 
Troemel, violist; Anthony Sophos, 
cellist; Philip Sklar, string bass 
player; and Thomas Richner and 
Ludwig Gruenbaum, pianist. The 
pianos, incidentally, were especially 
tuned a quartertone apart. A.B. 


Margareta von Fielitz, Soprano 
Barbizon-Plaza, May 23 (Debut) 
Countess von Fielitz, who comes 
from Sweden, introduced a cycle of 
six songs by the Danish composer, 
Heise, entitled Dyvkes Sange. She 
was satisfying in Brahms’ Botschaft 
and Strauss’ Standchen, and her ap- 
proach was at all times intelligent, 
although her voice lacked luster and 
intensity in some of the other works 


on her program—items by Gluck, 
Brahms, Strauss, Leroux, Duparc, 
Debussy, Rangstr6m, and De Frum- 


erie. Collins Smith was the accom- 
panist. F. V.G. 
Margaret Guy, Pianist (Debut) 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 24 


This young Alabama pianist gave 
evidence of serious musicianship at 
her New York recital debut. For the 
occasion, Miss Guy assembled an ex- 
acting program that made no conces- 
sion to the hackneyed. It comprised 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 
111; Schumann’s Kreisleriana; Mo- 
zart’s Fantasy No. 2, in C minor, K. 


yy and Schubert’s Klavierstiick in. 


£ flat minor, Op. Posth. Miss Guy 
a these works with loving care 
and attention to the markings of the 
score, and her technique was more 
than adequate to the mechanical de- 
mands. But she lacked the absolute 
technical security and the spontaneous 
imagination to make the larger works 
personal experiences rather than ex- 
amples of correct playing. A. B. 


University of Puerto Rico Chorus 
Carnegie Hall, May 29 (Debut) 
The first New York concert by the 
Chorus of the University of Puerto 
Rico was a brilliant success. It was 
also a personal triumph for Augusto 
Rodriguez, its dynamic founder, train- 
er, and director. The fascinating pro- 
gram was assembled and planned with 
much taste. It comprised Palestrina’s 
Tenebrae factae sunt; Mr. Rodriguez’ 
Kyrie Eleison; Eili, Eili; a canzona 
and a madrigal by Lassus; Stephen 
Foster’s Old Black Joe; a Palestinian 
Tumbah; early Spanish music, includ- 
ing items by Alfonso the Wise, and 
Salinas; Latin-American songs by 
Barreto, Melgar, Cearense, Orefiche, 
and Parra; and popular music of 
Puerto Rico by Campos and Mr. Rod- 


riguez, among others. Mr. Rodriguez’ 
own compositions were as skillfully 
devised as the a cappella arrangements 
he made of all the works presented, 
barring the Palestrina and Lassus 
pieces. 

But it was perhaps for the remark- 
able conductorial abilities he disclosed 
that Mr. Rodriguez deserves the great- 
est credit. For, under his inspiring 
guidance, the chorus of forty mixed 
voices made of every item—madrigal 
or guaracha, motet or street cry, lul- 
laby or Puerto Rican dance—a gem of 
surpassing emotional conviction and 
tonal beauty. Each work was con- 
ceived in its own stylistic terms, its 
dynamic proportions chiseled to pro- 
vide contrast with the next. Mr. Rod- 
riguez could summon, seemingly at 
will, the finest pianissimo and the 
most resounding fortissimo. The at- 
tacks and releases were scrupulously 
sharp, and every detail was meticul- 
ously etched, while the whole emerged 
in a velvet framework of pure, trans- 
parent tone. But with all its precision, 
the chorus was always rhythmically 
alive and full of a spontaneous vigor 
that gave a fresh, “unrehearsed” air 
to their splendid singing. All in all, 
it was an extraordinary delightful 
evening, and Mr. Rodriguez may well 
congratulate himself on the results 
achieved by the chorus he founded 
thirteen years ago at the university 
of which he is professor of music. 


Thomas Matthews, Baritone 
Carl Fischer Hall, May 31 


Mr. Matthews proved to be an intel- 
ligent and ambitious young singer. His 
voice was well controlled and ample 
in volume. The quality was variable, 
especially in the upper range, becom- 
ing disturbingly nasal at times and 
lacking in contrasts of tone color. Ba- 
sically, the equipment is excellent, but 
it could be greatly improved through 
further work with vowel sounds, dif- 
ferent types of resonance and projec- 
tion. Mr. Matthews’ treatment of the 
song texts was unfailingly perceptive, 
yet sometimes he seemed to be think- 
ing of the tone at the expense of the 
word. 

The program was staggeringly dif- 
ficult from an interpretative point of 
view. In his first two groups of lieder, 
Mr. Matthews piled Pelion on Ossa 
with Schubert’s Wasserfluth and Dop- 
pelganger, Brahms’ Auf dem Kirch- 
hofe and O, Wiisst ich doch den Weg 
zuriick, Wolf's Uber Nacht, and 
Strauss’ Ruhe, meine Seele, with only 
a few songs between to relieve the 
solemn mood. He followed these with 
the scene from Strauss’ Elektra in 
which Orestes reveals his identity to 
his sister and learns who she is. Anne 
Rust, soprano, took the part of Elektra 
in this excerpt. Needless to say, it 
was ineffective in the concert hall; and 
Miss Rust’s metallic, unsteady tones 
and Richard Chamberlain’s feeble 
playing of the impossible piano ar- 
rangement did not ‘help matters. Mr. 
Matthews completed the program with 
songs by Hahn, Ferrari and Poulenc, 
in French, and a group of English and 
American works. x De 
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Josh White, ballad singer; Town 
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Paul Crispo, tenor; Carnegie Recital 
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Carnegie 


Ruth Shaffner Pupils 
In Steinway Hall Recital 


Pupils of Ruth Shaffner who were 
presented in a song recital at Steinway 
Hall on April 22 include Jean Tuthill, 
Gwendolyn Biesel, Mary Genovese, 
Wilma Custer, Rosemarie Zahnd, Ann 
MacLean, Donald Foster, Donald 
Blake, Kenneth Lyons, Christian Rim- 
back, and Donald Townsend. Miss 
Shaffner accompz anied. A similar pro- 


gram was given in Carmel, N. Y., 
Miss Shaffner’s Putnam ea y 
pupils. Miss Shaffner will make an 


extended tour of Europe before re- 
turning to her teaching duties. 
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New Choirs Heard 
In Chicago Season 


Many Groups Present Programs 
In May; Schumann’s Paradies 
Und Peri Revived 

Cuicaco.—The vernal choral sea- 
son, a dependable part of Chicago’s 
music calendar, was highlighted this 
year by the introduction of several 
new choirs. 

Marx E. Oberndorfer started the 
annual May parade on the first day of 
the month at Orchestra Hall, with the 
Civic Music Association’s 36th an- 
qual spring festival—a gathering of 
several hundred boys and girls who 
have practiced all year in orphanages, 
homes, park playgrounds, and settle- 
ments in congested Chicago areas. As 
in other years, their singing had a 
simplicity, a freshness, and a delight- 
fulness all its own. 

The Chicago United Singers re- 
vived a stultifying Schumann ora- 
torio, Paradies und Peri, on May 8 
at the Shubert Theater, with Maud 
Nosler, soprano; Maurine Parzybok, 
contralto; William Miller, tenor; and 
Reinhold Schmidt, bass-baritone, as 
solois ts. 

The Paulist Choristers directed by 
Father Eugene F. O'Malley sang the 
kind of concert which has developed 
into a routine with them, on May 10 
at Orchestra Hall. The Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce -Glee Club, 
which seldom dealt in difficult music 
a few seasons ago, exhibited a marked 
increase in proficiency and program- 
ming courage at Orchestra Hall on 
May 5, conducted by Le Roy Wetzel. 

The Choralists, a group of thirty 
professional radio singers desirous of 
interpreting better music than comes 
their way in the studios, made its 
debut on May 11 at Fullerton Hall. 
Under the direction of John Halloran, 
it operated cohesively and with good 
musicianship. 

The Chicago Christian High School 
A Cappella choir and the Christian 
Choral Club of Chicago, directed by 
James Baar, gave their annual Or- 
chestra Hall concert on May 13. The 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club, conducted 
by Jacques Homier, introduced a new 
and somewhat vapid work, Philip 
James’ musical setting of the Vachel 
Lindsay poem, General William Booth 
Enters Into Heaven, on May 17 in 
Orchestra Hall. Miriam Stewart, 
soprano, was soloist with the men. 

The Morgan Park Gleemen, 68 
healthy voices under the direction of 





George Rees, sang a concert of pro- 
fessional polish and amateur good 
will, on May 24 in Orchestra Hall. 
The Merchandise Mart Chorus, made 
up of men and women employed in 
that huge building, made its debut on 
May 25 at the Eighth Street Theater. 
The Oriana A Cappella Choir under 
the direction of Paul Vernon intro- 
duced a new work by Robert Kalter, 
on May 15 in Kimball Hall. Titled 
The Beatitudes, it was written at the 
suggestion of the choir and dedicated 
to it. WILLIAM LEONARD. 


Week of Piano Music 
Presented in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—There was a piano re- 
cital on each of the first six nights of 
May, and three of them were provoca- 
tive, fresh and promising. Doris 
Hicks, at Kimball Hall on May 1, 
played Chopin with great sensitivity, 
although she exhibited some ideas all 
her own about tempo. Richard Wozny, 
at Kimball Hall on May 2, played an 
oddly selected program of lesser works 
by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Grieg, 
Medtner, Busoni and Rachmaninoff, 
but presented it with technical skill 
and a firm tone. Audun Ravnan, in 
the same hall the following evening, 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch discussing concert affairs with officers of the Des Moines, 
lowa, association: Mrs. Melvin Martin, Mrs. Marshall Souers, Mrs. Donald Goode 


offered the best keyboard music of the 
week, handling himself commendably 
in a taxing program that was actually 
beyond the powers of this 23-year- 
old Norwegian artist. Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 110, had poetry though 
not sufficient depth, and the Schu- 
mann Fantasie was _ imaginative, 
though marred by a too-eager pedal. 
Bruno Glade presented a recital on 
May 4 in Kimball Hall. Perry O'Neil, 
an accomplished artist of a decade’s 
experience, revealed a massive tone 
and a convincing interpretive gift, on 
May 5, in Fullerton Hall. Dina Kos 
ton brought the week of piano music 
to a close on May 6, in Kimball Hall 

Mihail Kusevitsky, cantorial tenor 
of Warsaw, found a small audience 
for his May 7 recital in Orchestra 
Hall, but rewarded it with a stirring 
program. His voice was pure, cool, 
not over-refined, and inclined to turn 
white in Verdi and Puccini arias, al- 
though it held its color in cantorial 
music. 

On May 9, Hendrik de Boer, Dutch 
tenor, essayed a recital for which he 
was completely prepared. Earl Bichel, 
tenor, presented a recital at Kimball 
Hall on May 10. Virginia Parker, 
soprano, gave Kimball Hall its finest 
vocal recital of the week on May 11, 
singing with ease and freshness. 

Franz Benteler gave a violin recital 
on May 15 in Fullerton Hall, and 
Marion Hall presented a piano recital 
there on May 18. 

Adele Tilson was named winner of 
the Musical Arts Piano Series audi- 
tions at Orchestra Hall on May 23, 
after competing publicly with Mar- 
jorie Maulsby, Louis M. Kohnop and 
Clair O. Musser. She will appear on 
the piano series next season at Or- 
chestra Hall. 

3eryl Alaynick Rodgers, soprano, 
and Wendell Kolostanyi, violinist, pre- 
sented a duo-recital on May 26 in 
Kimball Hall, displaying a gift for 
small-scale works. 

Ballet Theater presented an eight- 
performance season at the Opera 
House from March 29 to April 3, 
which included several works that 
were new to Chicago. Martha Gra- 
ham’s dance company, in its first 
Chicago engagement in three years. 
on March 20, danced four works, of 
which three were new to this city. 

WILLIAM LEONARD 


Chicago Park District 
Opera Guild Presents Figaro 


(Cuicaco.—On April 30, the Chi- 
cago Park District Opera Guild pre- 
sented Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro at the Lane Tech High School 
auditorium. George Lawner  con- 
ducted, and Joseph Tessmer was stage 
director. 


Ravinia Plans 


(Continued from page 3) 
there was in its predecessor, and there 
will be four aisles. 

The cause of the fire has not been 
determined. It leveled only the pavilion 
and the attached bandshell building, 
sparing the refectory and the long- 
unused theater and ballroom buildings 
Sixty-seven of the beautiful big trees 
which surrounded the pavilion were so 
burned that they had to be removed, 
and a major landscaping problem faces 
Ravinia Park officials. 

The season will conclude with four 
programs by a trio comprising Artur 
Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, on Aug. 9, 11, 13 and 14 
The programs will include six trios, 
piano sonatas of Schumann and Tchai- 
kovsky, and violin and cello sonatas by 
Bach. There will also be two violin- 
cello duets, including one by Halvor- 
sen; three violin sonatas—Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer,” and others by Brahms and 
Franck; and one cello sonata by Bar- 
tok. 

The orchestra’s guest conductors in 
its fourteenth season at Ravinia will 
include Fritz Busch, June 28 to July 
3; William Steinberg, July 5 to 10; 
Fritz Reiner, July 12 to 17; Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, July 19 to 24; Sir 
Adrian Boult, July 26 to 31; Pierre 
Monteux, Aug. 2 to 7. This will be 
Mr. Monteux’s ninth consecutive sum 
mer at Ravinia. 

Mr. Rubinstein will arrive a week 
early, to appear as soloist on Aug. 6 
and 7 under Mr. Monteux. His last 
Ravinia appearance was in 1943. Wil 
liam Kapell will appear on July 10, 
under Mr. Steinberg, and on July 14, 
under Mr. Reiner. Mr. Kapell made 
his Ravinia bow in 1943, under 
Efrem Kurtz, and returned in 1947 for 
programs with Mr. Steinberg and 
Tauno Hannikainen 

There will be two presentations in 
concert form of Strauss’ Der Rosen 
kavalier, on June 30 and July 3, wit 
Irene Jessner’as the Marschallin, Uta 
Graf as Sophie, Herta Glaz as 
Octavian, and Jerome Hines as Baro 
Ochs. Der Rosenkavalier has not 
been sung in Chicago since the Met 
ropolitan Opera presented it in May 
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DeFauw Ends 
Montreal Season 


Strauss and Martinu Works 
Given First Canadian Readings 
In Final Programs 


MONTREAL.—The last three pairs of 
concerts of the current season of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques were con- 
ducted by Désiré Defauw, permanent 
conductor of the orchestra. On March 
29 and 30, an all-orchestral program 
was offered. After the Third Leonore 
Overture by Beethoven, Mr. Defauw 
conducted Ibert’s Les Escales, Franck’s 
Le Chasseur Maudit, and Brahms’ 
First Symphony. 

Martinu’s Memorial to Lidice was 
given its Canadian Premiere on April 
12 and 13. Byron Janis was soloist in 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto. 
The Prelude and Good Friday Spell 
from Parsifal and the Easter Over- 
ture by Rimsky-Korsakoff completed 
the program. 

On April 26 and 27, Benno Moisei- 
witsch was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, which was 
given a very personal interpretation. 
The program began with Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony and was followed 
by the first Canadian performance of 
Richard Strauss’ Metamorphoses for 
23 solo strings. After a superb read- 
ing of this beautiful work, Mr. Defauw 
conducted the Brahms Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn. 

On April 10th, the Société Pro 
Musica’s guests were Martial Singher, 
baritone, and his accompanist, Paul 
Ulanowsky; the Juilliard Quartet; 
and Hervé Baillargeon, flutist. Fauré’s 
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George Nakabe 


Joanna and Nicolai Graudan signing autographs after their concert for the 
Auburn, Cal., Community Concert Association. Other artists who appeared in the 
series were Joseph Battista, Mata and Hari, Susan Reed, and Vivian Della Chiesa 


song cycle, La Bonne Chanson, was 
sung with piano and string quartet 
accompaniment, the composer’s own 
version. After a performance of Mo- 
zart’s Quartet, K. 428, the concert 
ended with the seldom-heard Trois 
Chansons Madécasses by Ravel, for 
voice with flute, cello, and piano. 

Verdi’s Otello was presented by the 
Opera Guild on May 11 and 13, under 
the direction of Emil Cooper. The 
title-role was sung by Frederick Jagel ; 
Hugh Thompson was the Iago; As- 
trid Varnay was the Desdemona; and 
Herta Glaz was the Emilia. The cast 
also included Glenn Burris, Leon 
Lishner, David Rochette, Jules Jacon 
and Robert Savoi. 

GILLEs POoTVIN 


St. John Passion 


Given in St. Louis 


Heyne Conducts Local Revival 
in Bach Festival; Four Piano 
Concertos Offered 


Sr. Louts.—The highlights of the 
ninth annual Bach Festival came on 
May 7, when William Heyne, director 
of the Bach Festival Chorus pre- 
sented, for the first time in many 
years the Passion according to St. 
John Guest artists were Florence 
Manning, soprano; Helene Hekman, 
contralto; Glenn Schnittke, tenor; 
and Nelson Leonard and Bruce Foote, 
basses. The performance clearly 
showed the expert training of Mr. 
Heyne. The soloists were entirely 
adequate and the accompanying cham- 
ber orchestra added much to the suc- 
cess of the ensemble. Also on May 7, 
the St. Louis Institute of Music spon- 
sored an unusual program, in pre- 
senting ten pupils of Leo Sirota in 
the Concerto in D minor for one 
piano; Concerto in C minor for two 
pianos ; Concerto in C major for three 
pianos; and Concerto in A minor for 
four pianos. Mr. Sirota conducted 
the accompanying Institute Orchestra. 
Frank Llewellyn Harrison, head of 
the Washington University music de- 
partment, gave an organ recital on 
May 8. 

The record-breaking audience which 
assembled at the Kiel Opera House 
on April 2 to hear the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, the last event in the Civic 
Music League series, was rewarded 
with an unusual program, ranging 
from Bach and sixteenth century cho- 
ral works to negro spirituals. Pou- 
lenc’s Mass and Six Channsons by 
Hindemith demonstrated the versatil- 
ity of the chorus. 

John Kessler, composer-pianist, ap- 
peared at the Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium in recitals on March 29 and 


April 12. The first program con- 
sisted of works from the standard 
piano repertoire, and the second eve- 
nig was devoted entirely to his own 
compositions, which display a highly 
developed sense of style. In this pro- 
gram he was assisted by the Mis- 
souri University String Quartet and 
Ella Zopf Woods, contralto. 

The final concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under the direction 
of Gerhard Schroth, was given at 
the Kiel Opera House on May 5. The 
program included Felix Mottl’s tran- 
scription of ballet music from Gluck 
operas; two Bach-Stokowski chorale 
transcriptions, Delius’ On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring; Dvorak’s 
first three Slavonic Dances ; and Holi- 
day for Strings by Rose. 

Appleton and Field, duo-pianists, 
appeared recently as the final program 
in the University City Community Con- 
cert series. The Civic Chorus and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave their 
spring concert at Kiel Opera House 
on May. 9, under the direction of 
Gerhard Schroth. Alfred Schneider, 
violinist, gave a recital on April 3, 
the final event of the second season 
of concerts sponsored by the Artist’s 
Presentation Committee. The Log- 
gers, a group of young singers from 
the Light Opera Guild, gave an ab- 
breviated concert performance of 
Bizet’s Carmen, at the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium on May 8. Kenneth 
Schuler conducted 

HerBert W. Cost 


St. Louis Workshop 
Stages Opera Programs 


St. Louts.—A spirit of near-profes- 
sionalism characterized the perform- 
ances of the third season of the Opera 
Workshop, sponsored by the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Guild on April 6 and 27. 
Under the general direction of Ber- 
nard Ferguson, assisted by Edward 
Murphy as conduetor, this group of 
seventy young singers first presented 
a double bill of Wolf-Ferrari’s The 
Secret of Suzanne and Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana. The casts included Mary Fer- 
guson, Nelson Magill, Peggy Phillis, 
Roger Pillet, Robert Walmser, Jeanne 
Renard and Johanna Ziegel. 

In the second double bill, Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Cox and Box (believed 
to be the first performance here) was 
presented by a cast headed by Nelson 
Magill, Aaron Carver and Roy Hill. 
The cast of Douglas Moore’s The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, included 
Paul Glore, Douglas Warren, Jean 
Zeitler, and Robert Schumann. A fine 
tonal balance was maintained between 
principals, chorus, and orchestra under 
the guidance of Mr. Murphy. 

: ww: € 
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Metropolitan Opera on Tour 


(Continued from page 16) 
man, Mr. Franke, Mr. Davidson, and 
Matthew Vittucci. Mr. Cooper con- 
ducted a moving and _ well-propor- 
tioned reading on the score. 

Mignon filled the house on May 4, 
though the opera had not been heard 
here for a number of years. Risé 
Stevens’ conception of the name part 
was varied, theatrically shrewd, and 
well sung. Jerome Hines accom- 
plished some of the best singing of 
the season as Lothario, and James 
Melton wore elaborate costumes with 
great elegance and on the whole, sang 
well. Marilyn Cotlow was miscast 
as Philene. She made a pretty figure 
on the stage, but her thin, shrill voice 
could not cope successfully with the 
difficult demands of the part; and the 
Polonaise, ending in a miscalculated 
high F, was dismally inadequate. 
Leslie Chabay proved ill at ease in 
his hastily assumed role of Laerte, 
but Jean Browning-Madeira’s fine 
contralto and clever stage deportment 
gave genuine importance to the role 
of Frédéric. Mr. Pelletier con- 
ducted. 
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L’Elisir d’Amore, on May 6, turned 
out to be one of the happier occasions 
of the visit. Giuseppe di Stefano, 
after a stiff beginning, warmed up to 
an amusing comic characterization of 
the love-sick swain; and he sang with 
an ease, facility, and tonal beauty that 
he had previously demonstrated here 
only as Des Grieux in Manon. His 
beautifully sung Una furtiva lagrima 
won a prolonged ovation. Miss Sayao 
made an attractive Adina; Giuseppe 
Valdengo’s fine voice was heard to its 
best advantage as the Sergeant; Italo 
Tajo’s medicine man was expert and 
sometimes humorous, though vocally 
a bit weak, and Paula Lenchner 
brought real charm and vocal skill to 
her brief scene as Giannetta. Mr. 
Antonicelli conducted. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Denver, May 9 and 10 


DENVER.—As a climax to the year’s 
musical events, Arthur Oberfelder 
presented the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in three performances on 
May 9 and 10. Verdi’s Otello opened 
the series, with Ramon Vinay in the 
title role, Licia Albanese as Des- 
demona, Giuseppe Valdengo (who had 
not sung the role during the regular 
New York season) as Iago, Martha 
Lipton as Emilia, Leslie Chabay as 
Cassio, and Thomas Hayward as 
Roderigo. 

Patrice Munsel, in the title role; 
Thelma Votipka, as Alisa; Jan 
Peerce, as Edgardo; Nicola Moscona, 
as Raimondo; and Frank Guarrera, 
as Enrico, were the principals in the 
matinee performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, on May 10, conducted 
by Pietro Cimara. The cast of eve- 
ning performance of Mignon included 
Rise Stevens, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Jerome Hines, Jean Browning-Ma- 
deira, and Alessio de Paolis. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. 

Joun C. KENDEL 


Des Moines, May 11 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, in its first visit 
to Des Moines on May 11, gave a 
performance of Puccini’s La Bohéme 
at the KRNT Theater, the largest 
legitimate theater in the United States. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted, and 
the cast was made up of Richard 
Tucker, George Cehanovsky, Bidu 
Sayao, Giuseppe Valdengo, Mimi Ben- 
zell, Salvatore Baccaloni, Paul Franke, 
Italo Tajo, and John Baker. 


Minneapolis, May 12-14 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The only addition 
to the list of operas previously per- 
formed by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in this city, Verdi’s Otello, 
was given an excellent performance 
on May 12, which had the _first- 
nighters cheering loudly at the end 
of each act. The most exciting con- 
tributions were those made by Ramon 
Vinay and Leonard Warren. Licia 
Albanese was warmly received on 
her first visit here, and did some ex- 
cellent singing in her final act arias. 


Others in the cast included Leslie 
Chabay, Thomas Hayward, Nicola 
Moscona, Clifford Harvuot, Philip 


Kinsman and Martha Lipton. The 
chorus and orchestra performed mag- 
nificently under Fritz Busch’s direc- 
tion. 

The second night’s opera was Mig- 
non with Risé Stevens, James Melton, 
Marilyn Cotlow and Jerome Hines 
in the principal roles. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted. 

The matinee on May 14, was an 
outstanding performances of Il Bar- 
biere di Seviglia. Italo Tajo, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, and Giuseppe Val- 
dengo gave memorable performances, 
and Patrice Munsel was a winning 





Rosina. Felix Knight was the Count, 
and Pietro Cimara conducted. 

The short season closed with a 
spirited La Bohéme on May 14. Bidu 
Sayao and Richard Tucker sang 
beautifully and offered touching por- 
trayals of Mimi and Rodolfo. The 
cast included Mimi Benzell, George 
Cehanovsky, Lorenzo Alvary, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Nicola Moscona, 
Lawrence Davidson and Francisco 
Tortelero, who sang Parpignol for 
the first time. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
led the orchestra in a sympathetic 
collaboration. ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Bloomington, May 16-17 


BLooMINGTON, INnp.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Association gave its an- 
nual performances under the auspices 
of Indiana University at the University 
Auditorium on May 16 and 17. Patrice 
Munsel, Jan Peerce, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, and Nicola Moscona were the 
principals in Donizetti’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, on May 16, conducted by 
Pietro Cimara. The cast of Carmen, 
on May 17, included Risé Stevens, 
Ramon Vinay, Frank Guarrera, and 


Anne Bollinger. Wilfred Pelletier 

conducted. 

Lafayette, May 18 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Metropolitan 


Opera Association presented Thomas’ 
Mignon, at the Hall of Music of Pur- 
due University, on May 18. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted, and the cast in- 
cluded Blanche Thebom, who sang her 
first Mignon with the company; Giu- 
seppe di Stefano, Marilyn Cotlow, 
Jerome Hines, Jean Browning-Ma- 
deira, Osie Hawkins, and Lawrence 
Davidson. 


St. Louis, May 19-21 


St. Louts.—The Metropolitan Op- 
era Company's tour closed in St. 
Louis wit three performances in 
Kiel Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society. 
Lucia di Lammermoor opened the 
series on May 19, with a cast that 
included Patrice Munsel, Jan Peerce, 
Robert Merrill, Inge Manski, Nicola 
Moscona, Thomas Hayward, and Paul 
Franke. Pietro Cimara conducted. 

The festive performance of Car- 
men, on May 20, moved swiftly and 
spiritedly. Risé Stevens gave a tell- 
ing pertormance, and Ramon Vinay, 
as Don José, sang and acted with dra- 
matic intensity. Frank Guarrera was 
an excellent Escamillo, and Florence 
Quartararo, Thelma Votipka, Martha 
Lipton, George Cehanovsky, Alessio 
de Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary, and 
Clifford Harvuot completed a _ cast 
that performed brilliantly. 

The concluding performance of La 
3ohéme, on May 21, had as principals 
Bidu Sayao, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Francesco Valentino, George Ceha- 
novky, and Nicola Moscona. Giu- 
seppe Antonicelli conducted, and 
Lorenzo Alvary, Mimi Benzell, Paul 
Franke, and John Baker completed 
the cast. Herpert W. Cost 


Young Men’s Symphony 
Honors Severo Mallet-Prevost 


A memorial concert in honor of 
Severo Mallet-Prevost, for more than 
25 years president of the Young Men’s 
Symphony, was given by the orchestra 
on May 1 at the New York City 
Center. The program included works 
by Franck, Corelli, Wagner, and 
Dvorak, and was conducted by Max 
Jacobs, with Roger Furlin as violin 
soloist. 


Hatchek Re-engaged by 
National Male Quartet 
. Walter Hatchek has been re-en- 
gaged for the fourth consecutive sea- 


son as pianist and arranger for the 
National Male Quartet. Mr. Hatchek 


will again tour with the concert group 
when its season commences in No- 
vember of this year. 


Michigan Students 
Hold Arts Festival 


Ann Arpor, Micu.—An arts festi- 
val, including an exhibit of student 
art and presentations of student com- 
positions, poetry, and plays, was held 
at the University of Michigan in May. 
The festival was sponsored by the 
Inter-Arts Union, a student organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to encourage 
student participation in the creative 
arts, and to provide an audience for 
student works. 

Among the - student compositions 
heard were Leslie Bassett’s Symphony 
in D; Robert Cogan’s String Quartet 
in D; and works by Anita Denniston, 
George Cacioppo, Grant Beglarian, 
Dean Nuernberger, and Leroy Eitzen. 
A number of lectures and panel dis- 
cussions on the creative arts, ten radio 
broadcasts, and a modern-dance pro- 
gram were also part of the festival 
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Columbia Festival 


(Continued from page 13) 
phony was a disappointment. All four 
of its movements are built from 
materials of the utmost conventional- 
ity, and all are subjected to textbook 
elaborations of development that are 
plain dull, and relentlessly complete. 
The symphony runs to elegiac largos 
a la Rachmaninoff—there are two 
such movements; neither in these nor 
in the faster movements does Mr. 
Thompson appear to have arrived at 
any new assessment either of sym- 
phonic potentialities or of any aspects 
of the present-day world that might 
call for musical expression. The 
symphony is, of course, blamelessly 
factured and effectively orchestrated, 
for Mr. Thompson is, after all, one 
of our best equipped composers. 

Mr. Hindemith’s concerto for wood- 
wind quartet and harp sounds like the 
sort of attractive occasional piece that 
adroit craftsman can toss off between 
breakfast and lunch. Its main preoc- 
cupation is with the textures of the 
solo instruments, singly and in con- 
certante fashion, against the whole 
orchestra, and his mind has devised a 
wide variety of apt figurations, poly- 
phonic imitations, and cadenzas. The 
third, and final, movement, startled 
the audience by its repeated quotations 
of the opening phrase of the Wedding 
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March from Mendelssohn’s music for 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
program notes did not vouchsafe the 
relevant information that the work— 
completed only three weeks earlier, 
when Mr. Hindemith knew the exact 
date on which it would be performed 
—was played on his 25th wedding 
anniversary. 

I have seldom heard a work more 
given to endless repetitions of single 
notes and short figures than Mr. 
Rogers’ Fourth Symphony. It is pos- 
sessed of considerable gruff and angry 
vigor; but its reiterations (which are 
about all it has) become more and 
more irritating. No composer has 
ever required more time and effort to 
make the simple, note-by-note ascent 
of the C major scale. This grim con- 
centration upon primordial simplicites 
harshly presented is perhaps explained 
by the programmatic intention of the 
symphony. It is an evocation of 
“moods and ultimate hopes aroused by 
the war.” 

The first movement, frankly descrip- 
tive of battle sounds, is an expansion 
of a shorter work. Invasion, per- 
formed by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony a few years ago. 
The second movement, Eulogy, is “an 
oration over the grave of a soldier,” 
and has, despite its continuation of 
the repetitive developmental devices, 
a closer approximation to lyricism 
than any other portion of the work. 
The third movement is largely a 
fugue; a spread-eagle fanfare based 
on the C major chord constitutes the 
closing movement. 

I found the symphony baffling, as I 
had The Warrior, when the Metro- 
politan Opera presented that abortive 
work. Somehow there is much more 
to Mr. Rogers’ musical personality 
than he manages to get down on 
paper. He is again, as he was then, 
a paradox; his music is intrinsically 
dry, confined, and uninteresting, but 
somehow it leaves the impession that 
it was originally motivated by the 
important thoughts of a strong and 
individual musical mind. 

Mr. Johnson conducted the pro- 
gram, an arduous assignment, with 
vitality, flexibility, and apparent 
knowledge of the scores. The CBS 
Orchestra, seemingly eager to help 
the cause of new music, played super- 
latively at all times. c 


San Carlo Opera 


Rigoletto, May 8, 2:30 


This matinee performance had been 
intended to vouchsafe the New York 
debut of Herta Saffy in the role of 
Gilda, but her illness caused the sub- 
stitution of Jane Frazier, who flew up 
from her home in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., on short notice. Miss Frazier, 
who had appeared effectively in a sin- 
gle performance of Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia in the San Carlo company’s 
Center Theatre season a year ago, 
was less well equipped to cope with 
the lyric line and pathetic accents of 
Gilda’s music, and failed to hold up 
her end of the performance. David 
Poleri, who had made his debut in La 
Traviata on May 6, displayed a beau- 
tiful lyric tenor voice as the Duke, but 
little musical style or schooling for 
the stage. The others in a generally 
pale cast were Stefan Ballarini (in the 
title role), William Wilderman, Lor- 
raine Calcagno, Jacqueline Carmenita, 
Frederic White, Fausto Bozza, Gior- 
gio Tallone, Egidio Morelato, Dor- 
othy Dixon, and Gerta Kobitz. Leo 
Kopp conducted in most musicianly 
fashion. ca 


La Bohéme, May 8 


Mina Cravi was the magnet around 
which all other participants clustered 
in the Puccini opera at the Center 
Theatre. Her beautiful voice, with its 
wealth of emotional shading and tone 
color, made lustrous the ensembles in 
which she participated, and her acting 
of Mimi’s role was charming and pa- 


thetic. The stage brightened when she 
entered; dimmed when she was not 
there. Contributions of the other Bo- 
hemians were of a routine standard. 
Gino Fratesi was the Rodolfo; Rich- 
ard Torigi, the Marcello; William 
Wilderman, the Colline; Victor Man- 
fredi, the Schaunard ; Mollie Knight, 
the Musetta; and Lloyd Harris, the 
Benoit and Alcindoro. Anton Coppola 
conducted. (>. 2. 


Tosca, May 9 


Aside from some thrilling moments 
in Selma Kaye’s singing of the title 
role, the only performance of Tosca 
in the San Carlo Opera Company’s 
New York season was a pedestrian 
affair. George Chapliski, usually a 
fine Scarpia, was in dry voice, and 
gave an unaccustomedly apathetic im- 
personation. As Mario, Norman 
Kelley sang moderately well from 
a purely vocal standpoint, but de- 
livered his lines with a lack of ac- 
cent that matched his pallid perform- 
ance on the stage. Giorgio Tallone 
was an unusually good Spoletta, and 
the other minor roles were filled by 
Fausto Bozza, John Lawler, Lloyd 
Harris, and Jacqueline Caminata. 
Leo Kopp conducted. J. B., je 


il Barbiere di Siviglia, May 10 


The San Carlo season’s only pre- 
sentation of Rossini’s comedy was 
conducted by Pasquale di Angelis, 
who was making his American debut. 
Mr. Di Angelis gave a soundly rou- 
tine reading of the score, and dealt 
resourcefully with the problems cre- 
ated by the wide apron that separates 
the conductor’s stand from the stage 
in the ‘Center Theatre. The per- 
formance on the stage, which was 
marked by an excess of slapstick 
equalled only in the less _ sophisti- 
cated comic strips, was variable in 
quality. As Rosina, Jane Frazier 
achieved a better projection of her 
small, attractive tones than she had 
in the earlier performance of Rigo- 
letto, and acted with great charm 
and vivacity. Mario Palermo’s Alma- 
viva was dashing to the point of 
being frenetic, but he made only the 
vaguest passes at the florid figura- 
tions of the music. As Doctor Bar- 
tolo, Mario Valle, artistic director 
of the company, made his only ap- 
pearance of the season. Mario Fio- 
rella was an extravagant and vocally 
rough Figaro. 5. 244 Je. 


Double Bill, May 11 


The tonal opulence of Selma Kaye’s 
performance as Santuzza, in Caval- 
leria Rusticana, and the tasteful and 
expert Nedda of Mina Cravi, in Pag- 
liacci, were the chief rewards provided 
by the San Carlo company’s adven- 
ture with the traditional double bill. 
Pagliacci was irreparably harmed, 
however, by the startlingly inadequate 
singing ‘and absurdly strained acting 
of Alfonso Pravadelli, the leading 
tenor; and the routine contributions 
of Grant Garnell, as Tonio, and Ste- 
fan Ballarini, as Silvio, did little to 
redeem the situation. Giorgio Tailone, 
however, was an unsually believable 
Beppe. In Cavalleria Rusticana, Miss 
Kaye’s colleagues were Gino Fratesi, 
as Turiddu; Lorraine Calcagno, as 
Lola; Jacqueline Camanita, as 
Mamma Lucia; and the busy Mr. Bal- 
larini, as Alfio. Leo Kopp, a most ca- 
pable conductor, strove, often with 
success, to keep the unrehearsed _or- 
chestra on its toes. 


Faust, May 12 


The only San Carlo performance 
of Gounod’s opera found cast and 
conductor in comparatively good 
form, with Mina Cravi and David 
Poleri taking the honors. Miss 
Cravi’s Marguerite was credible and 
pleasing and she filled the taxing 
requirements of the role with ease 
except for several high notes which 
were allowed to spread and become 
unpleasant in sound. Mr. Poleri was 
a youthful and ardent Faust and 





Mina Cravi 


David Poleri 


sang very well when he did not in- 
dulge in sobbing. This is not pleasant 
in too large doses even in Italian 
works and in a French one it was 
inexcusable. Grant Garnell  substi- 
tuted for Stefan Ballarini as Valen- 
tine; William Wilderman was _ the 
Mephistopheles; Lorraine Calcagno, 
Siébel; Jacqueline Caminita, Mar- 
tha; and Lloyd Harris, Wagner. 
Anton Coppola conducted. Q.E. 


Carmen, May 13 


The second performance of Car- 
men by the San Carlo troupe brought 
no changes in major roles. Mina 
Cravi scored again as Micaela; 
Martha Larrimore was the Carmen; 
Vasso Argyris, Don José; and Grant 
Garnell, Escamillo. Other roles were 
sung by William Wilderman, Gior- 
gio Tallone, Lloyd Harris, Jacqueline 
Caminita and Lorraine Calcagno.* 
Leo Kopp conducted. Q.E. 


Madama Butterfly. May 14, 2:30 

The season’s second and final pre- 
sentation of Puccini’s tribute to 
American Naval customs, traditions, 
and usages again had Hizi Koyke’s 
definative portrait of Butterfly as 
principal merit. Mario Palermo was 
the Pinkerton, and Stefan Ballarini 
the Sharpless. Lesser roles were 
filled by Lorraine Calcagno, Jac- 
queline Caminata, Giorgio Tallone, 
Lloyd Harris, and Fausto Bozza. 
Anton Coppola conducted. 

3.1. je. 

La Bohéme, May 15 

In the San Carlo Opera Company’s 
second and last La Bohéme, Mina 
Cravi was Mimi; David Poleri, Ro- 
dolfo; Elaine Malbin, Musetta; and 
Richard Torigi, Marcello. William 
Wilderman, Victor Manfredi, and 
Ralph Telasko took the secondary 
roles. Pasquale de Angelis con- 
ducted. N. P. 


La Traviata, May 15 
Mina Cravi’s Violetta was her sec- 
ond major role in one day in this 
performance of La Traviata, which 
closed the San Carlo season. Gino 
Fratesi, as Alfredo, and Grant Gar- 
nell, as Germont, were the other prin- 
cipals. Mr. Coppola conducted. 
N 
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RADIO ROUNDUP 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


JEWS at the Mutual Broadcast- 
N ing System concerns two recent 
acquisitions—a new president and a 
WOR vice-president. Frank K. White, 
formerly president of Columbia Rec- 
ords, assumed the high broadcasting 
ofice May 1, and was also named a 
director of the network. Rejoining 
WOR after three years as administra- 
tive secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera is Julius F. Seebach, who will 
serve as vice-president in charge of 
radio and television. Leaving 
NBC to devote his full time to teach- 
ing and lecturing is Lewis Lane, 
founder of the network’s music re- 
search section in 1928. 


Talking of Television 


Opera on video may soon be a 
reality if Dumont’s plans go through. 
This network has secured full rights 
to operas produced for television by 
the H. R. H. Television Features 
Corporation, whose principals are 
Gustave Haenschen, president; Paul 
Rosen, production director; and 
Dolores Hayward, talent director. 
Works of standard and contemporary 
composers, translated into English by 
such leading figures in the field as 
3oris Goldovsky, George Meade, and 
George Houston, are being prepared, 
each to run fifty minutes, produced 
with authentic costumes and settings. 
Herman Herz is musical director and 
Mordecai Bauman stage director. Pro- 
grams for more than a year are in 
readiness for production, selected from 
works by Mozart, Verdi, Donizetti, 
Rossini, Offenbach, Bizet, Menotti, 
Strauss, Giannini, Britten and Arthur 
Jenjamin. 

Another opera venture comes from 
the NBC studios. Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
whose Old Maid and the Thief was 
commissioned for radio in 1938, has 
been commissioned to write a video 
opera by the same company. .. . 
CBS has acquired television rights 
to the film, The Barber of Seville, 
which was made in Rome and shown 
in New York two years ago. Prin- 
cipals are Ferruccio Tagliavini, Tito 
Gobbi, Nelly Corradi and Italo Tajo. 
At that time it was reviewed in these 
pages as “sterile and static.” 

Ballet has graced the television 
screen quite often of late. NBC's 
Monday show, Through the Crystal 
Ball, has enlisted Michael Kidd, 
George Balanchine, Helen Tamiris 


and Hanya Holm as choreographers 
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for the re-telling of familiar legends 
in pantomine (Robinson Crusoe, Ali 
Baba, Cinderella, Gulliver’s Travels). 
Jimmy Savo, comedian, is host and 
story-teller. Noted dancers were en- 
gaged for each show. 

The television debut of the Ballet 
Theatre was a decided success, al- 
though conventional to the extreme. 
The occasion was an hour’s program 
on May 22, from 9 to 10 P.M. E.D.T., 
over the NBC network. Two ballets 
were shown: the character piece, La 
Fille Mal Gardée, and Pas de Quatre, 
the revival of the classic quartet of 
ballerinas. Dancing in the first were 
Igor Youskevitch, Nana Gollner, Ed- 
ward Caton, Nicolas Orloff and Paul 
Godkin. The camera faithfully fol- 
lowed their expert enactment of the 
simple story of thwarted young lovers, 
an ambitious mother, a rich and fool- 
ish suitor, and the inevitable happy 
ending. Close-ups were used to good 
advantage, particularly with Miss 
Gollner, who is as pretty in short as 
in longer range; with Mr. Caton, 
whose farcical playing of the old wom- 
an was delicious to watch; and with 
Mr. Godkin, who was genuinely comic 
as the butterfly-net-waving simpleton. 

Pas de Quatre benefited from cam- 
era work a trifle more adventurous. 
The four lissome ladies were allowed 
to float about the small stage in full 
figure, in close-up and in occasional 
superimpositions and double exposures 
which were delightful. More of this 
tvpe of filming could well be intro- 
duced—anyone who has seen the Red 
Shoes film longs for it. But the tele- 
vision approach is still tentative, and 
understandably so. Until directors and 
camera men know their medium as 
thoroughly and intimately as chore- 
ographers, or opera stage directors, 
the video cameras will hesitate to take 
liberties and will continue to grind 
out conventional long and short shots 
in predictable alternation. 


Winter Into Summer 


The end of May brought the last 
of that excellent series, Pioneers of 
Music, which represents the only at- 
tempt at musical education on the 
nation-wide networks (California has 
two series, Symphonies for Youth, and 
the Standard Hour, but they do not 
reach the East in any comprehensive- 





Sy Friedman 


BALLET THEATRE'S VIDEO DEBUT 
The Misses Norma Vance, Diana Adams, Jocelyn Volimar, and Jacqueline Dodge, 
of Ballet Theatre, seen in the NBC television presentation of Pas de Quatre 


ness). NBC has been justly proud 
of this orchestral series, which was 
a feature of the NBC University of 
the Air in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Grow- 
ing out of the series, Orchestras of 
the Nation, Pioneers of Music began 
on Feb. 5, and continued weekly with 
programs planned to outline pioneer- 
ing in various types and nationalities 
of music. Each was played by a dif- 
ferent orchestra: the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, under Hans Schwieger ; 
the Baltimore Symphony, under Reg 
inald Stewart; the Columbus Philhar- 
monic, under Izler Solomon; the New 
Orleans Symphony, under Massimo 
Freccia; the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
under William Steinberg; the Utah 
Symphony, under Maurice Abravanel ; 
the Indianapolis Symphony, under 
Fabien Sevitzky; the San Antonio 
Symphony, under Max Reiter; the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, under Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff ; the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, under Erich Leinsdorf; the 
Oklahoma Symphony, under Victor 
Alessandro; the Duluth Symphony, 
under Joseph Wagner; the Intermoun 
tain Symphony, under Allen Jensen; 


Radio Poll Awards Presented 


ATION-WIDE attention to the 

Sixth Annual Radio Poll con- 
ducted by Mustcat AMERICA, includ- 
ing announcement of the results in the 
columns of many newspapers, has at- 
tested to the growing significance of 
the undertaking. 

Several network broadcasts, in 
which awards were presented, also 
demonstrated the importance of the 
poll. Five of these took place on Sun- 
day, May 22. At 8:15 A. M., E.D.T., 
Ernest La Prade accepted awards on 
behalf of NBC from Quaintance Ea- 
ton, associate editor of the publica- 
tion. These were for the network it- 
self, as the most faithful in serving 
the cause of serious music; for Arturo 
Toscanini and his production of Aida; 
for the NBC String Quartet and sev- 
eral individuals identified with NBC. 
Cecil Smith, editor of MusiIcaL 
AMERICA, introduced the program. 

At 9:15, E. Power Biggs received 
his award as foremost organist on his 
CBS program from Boston. Cyrus 
Durgin, Boston representative for the 
magazine and critic of the Boston 
Globe, spoke. 

Mishel Piastro received the award 
for the Longines Symphonette as the 
foremost concert ensemble from Miss 
Eaton on the orchestra’s broadcast 
over CBS at 2 p. m. In the intermis- 
sion of the CBS Symphony, James H. 





Fassett, supervisor of the Music Divi- 
sion, presided over the regular Green- 
room broadcast in which Miss Eaton 
presented three awards. These went 
to three different elements of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony broad- 
casts: the orchestra itself, as outstand- 
ing symphony orchestra; the intermis- 
sion feature, Weekend with Music, as 
best script material, and Deems Tay- 
lor as outstanding announcer-com- 
mentator. Mr. Fassett accepted the 
award for Mr. Taylor, who was ab- 
sent; the orchestra’s award was ac- 
cepted by Bruno Zirato, co-manager ; 
and David Anderson, representing 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), sponsor 
of the broadcasts, was present to 
acknowledge the awards to Week-end 
with music. 

At 5 p. m, Arthur Fiedler spoke 
from Boston in acceptance of his 
award as outstanding program con- 
ductor. This was presented by Miss 
Eaton from New York, in the course 
of a broadcast of the RCA Victor 
Show over the NBC network. 

Other personal presentations were 
made to winners, as may be seen in 
the photographs on the inside back 
cover. Three winners, Marian Ander- 
son, Artur Rubinstein and Robert 
Casadesus, are in Europe. A _ Tele- 
phone Hour presentation will be made 
later. 


the Santa Monica Symphony, under 
Jacques Rachmilovich; and the East- 
man School Symphony, under Howard 
Hanson (two programs). Excellent 
program material was compiled in an 
attractive study booklet by Ernest La 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Prade of NBC, and the series was 
designed as a home study course, part 
of an experimental program in music 
education at the college level. This 
marked the fifth season of Orchestras 
of the Nation, a valuable contribution 
to radio music by NBC. 

As the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony season ended, the CBS 
broadcast period on Sunday afternoons 
was absorbed once again by the CBS 
Symphony, under Bernard Herrmann. 
Also returning to the intermission 
periods was James H. Fassett, super- 
vision of the CBS Music Division, in 
Green Room talks with guests. Oliver 
Daniel is director....Other summer 
replacements : Nelson Eddy and Doro- 
thy Kirsten take over the NBC Kraft 
Music Hall on Thursdays at 9 p.m. 
E.D.T. . . . Surprise Serenade, with 
Ed Davies, baritone, and Joseph Gal- 
lichio’s orchestra, replaced the RCA 
Victor Show on NBC, Sundays at 
5 p.m. E.D.T. 


Personalities 


As Harvest of Stars toured the 
country, James Melton, star of the 
program (which switched from CBS 
to NBC in the middle of the tour), 
invited local artists to appear with 
him in several places. Dorothy 
Warenskjold, soprano, sang with the 
tenor on April 24 in San Francisco; 
Lillian Murphy, soprano, appeared in 
Kansas City on May 8; and in an 
earlier broadcast from Vancouver, 
B. C., Canadian artists were enlisted. 
. .. Claramae Turner, mezzo-soprano, 
and Clifford Harvuot, baritone, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera, appeared 
frequently on the operatic programs 
over the Mutual network, and also on 
WJZ, in Let’s Go to the Met. 


NBC Symphony, May 7 


For his second appearance with 
the NBC Symphony this _ season, 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic, chose a pro- 
gram that began with excerpts from 
Sir Hamilton Harty’s arrangement 
of Handel’s Water Music, and, after 
Schubert’s Fifth Symphony and the 
waltzes from Strauss’ Der Rosen- 
kavalier, ended with a ballet suite 
from Verdi’s Otello. Mr. Leins- 
dorf’s best achievement was in the 
Rosenkavalier waltzes, which were 
given a reading of solid respecta- 
bility. Elsewhere, his approach 
seemed matter-of-fact and a fittle 
plodding, although the orchestra 
played so badly, particularly in the 
brass section, during most of the 
afternoon that it would be unfair to 
attempt a detailed evaluation of his 
intentions. J. H., Jr. 


NBC Symphony, May 14 


Jean Geis, pianist, 1949 winner of 
the Biennial Young Artists’ Audi- 
tions sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, performed 
Liszt’s Concerto No. 1, in E_ flat 
major, in the third program of Erich 
Leinsdorf’s series with the NBC 
Symphony. The pianist played with 
technical deftness and musical sensi- 
bility, though she lacked the power 
and brilliance of tone always to cut 
through the orchestral mass in the 
climaxes. Mr. Leinsdorf gave her 
admirable support, keeping the weight 
of the orchestra at a minimum. He 
also led a spirited and precise per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 2 in D major that would have 
been even more beguiling if the brass 
section could have been persuaded to 
play with more reserve. In the Prel- 
ude to Act III of Wagner’s Meister- 
singer, Mr. Leinsdorf permitted the 
strings to sigh a bit too much, but 
the performance was otherwise well 
detailed. A.B 


DANCE 


Virginia Johnson and Company 
Kaufman Auditorium, May 22 





This brilliant recital demonstrated 
Miss Johnson’s versatility as a cho- 
reographer as well as a performer. 
The most ambitious work on the pro- 
gram was The Invisible Wife, a dance- 
drama after a poem by Winthrop 
Palmer, commissioned by the Chore- 
ographers Workshop, with a telling 
score by Miriam Brunner for a small 
instrumental ensemble. The action 
concerns the tragic conflict of two 
brothers for the love of a girl, and 
the influence of a spectral figure, the 
invisible wife of the younger brother. 
The setting is New England; and 
William Cecil’s décor, Randall Brooks’ 
lighting, Charlotte Trowbridge’s cos- 
tumes and Miss Johnson’s choreo- 
graphy were flawlessly integrated, to 
evoke the atmosphere of a small town 
in the nineteenth century, with its 
rigid social laws, its tensions and re- 
pressions. 


Miss Johnson did not appear in the 
work. It was ably danced by Robert 
Pagent and James Nygren as the 
Brothers ; Margaret Cuddy as the girl 
they love; Sharry Traver as the In- 
visible Wife; and in lesser roles, 
Marc Breaux, Doris Ebener, Bar- 
bara Cerchonie, Ruth Webb and Carl 
Luman. The Invisible Wife is an ex- 
citing drama. The long passage 
danced by Aaron near the end of the 
work was the only spot which seemed 
discursive to this observer. Otherwise 
the action moved swiftly and inevi- 
tably towards the fatal struggle be- 
tween the brothers. With this com- 
position, Miss Johnson may be said 
to have reached full creative maturity ; 
it will bear reseeing many times. 

Crisis, a solo, with a highly dis- 
sonant and effective score by Florence 


Weber, is a study in desperation, end- 
ing in a temporary victory over the 
terror and hysteria of the situation, 
The entire action centers around a 
chair, and it is one of those daring 
experiments which are either com- 
pletely successful or embarrassingly 
bad. Fortunately, Crisis is both psy- 
chologically and  choreographically 
powerful. Miss Johnson danced it 
superbly. Quatuor, beautifully per- 
formed by Miss Cuddy, Miss Ebener, 
Miss Traver and Miss Johnson, is 
a composition in pure movement, ro- 
mantic in style but structurally clear 
and logical. 

he , program opened with Miss 
Johnson’s Sarabande and Bourrée, in- 
effectively costumed, but charming in 
a conventional way. Within These 
Walls, the portrait of a famous woman 
whose devouring ego and possessive- 
ness destroy the love of all those 
around her, lacks the objectivity and 
integration of The Invisible Wife, 
though it has some excellent episodes, 
Miss Johnson danced the role of the 
woman vividly and the others in the 
cast were Helen Franklin, Mr. Bre- 
aux, Miss Cuddy and Miss Traver. 
Miss Cuddy, assisted by Miss Ebener 
and Mr. Luman, danced some Folk 
Songs, of her own composition. The 
choreography was repetitious and not 
much helped by the almost inaucible 
singing of Doni and Jay Saunders 

R. 5. 


Wichita Falls Symphony 
Completes First Season 


Wicuita Fats, Tex.—The Wichi- 
ta Falls Symphony, conducted by 
Frederic Balazs, completed its ‘rst 
season with a concert on April 11 and 
a Pop concert on May 16. Herbert 
Rogers was soloist in Chopin’s Second 
Piano Concerto in the former program, 
and the final program included works 
by Johann Strauss and contemporary 
American composers, with Steven Ann 
Akin, soprano, as soloist. 





HANS PFITZNER 


SALzBuRG.—Hans Pfitzner, com- 
poser, died in Salzburg on May 22, 
at age of 80. He was penniless and 
had been supported by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Following 
World War II, he had been living 
in a home for the aged in Munich 
where he was found by Rudolf 
Hanzl, president of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, who took him to Vienna. 
The Philharmonic adopted him and 
paid his bills. 

Pfitzner was born in Moscow of 
German parents, on May 5, 1869. 
His first musical study was with 
his father, violinist and musical di- 
rector at the Municipal Theater in 
Frankfort. He later attended the 
Hoch Conservatory where his teach- 
ers were Kwast in piano and Knorr 
in composition. He remained there 
from 1886 to 1890. He taught piano 
and composition for one year at the 
Coblenz Conservatory and conducted 
from 1894 to 1896 at the Municipal 
Theater of Mainz. The following 
year he became a teacher of composi- 
tion and conducting at the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin and from 
1903, first conductor at the Theater 
des Westens and in 1907-1908 of the 
Kaim Concerts in Munich. In 1908 
he became municipal music director 
and director of the conservatory in 
Strasbourg, succeeding Stockhausen. 
He also held other important musi- 
cal positions in Munich, Berlin, 
Mainz and Coburg and received vari- 
ous honors from _ universities and 
governments, 

Of his operas, Palestrina, brought 
out in Munich in 1917, is the best 
known but he also wrote Der Arme 
Heinrich, Die Rose vom Liebesgarten 
and Das Herz. 

Other works include the Oratorio 
von Deutscher Seele, given by the 
Friends of Music under Bodanzky in 
Carnegie Hall in 1923. He also wrote a 
number of scenas for different voices 
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Hans Pfitzner about twenty years ago 


and orchestra; about 100 songs; and 
edited operas by E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and Marschner. Instrumental works 
included concertos for piano and for 
violin, and chamber music for dif- 
ferent combinations. He wrote a num- 
ber critical works on musical sub- 
jects. 

Pfitzner is credited with at first 
expressing approval of the Nazi 
regime, but he was constantly em- 
broiled with both Hitler and Goring, 
over musical matters, and his works 
were not played in Germany after 
he had protested against the Fihrer’s 
persecution of the Jews and _ had 
dedicated his book, Pictures and Im- 
pressions, to a Jewish friend. 


ROSITA RENARD 


SANTIAGO, CHILE.—Rosita Renard, 
Chilean pianist, died here on May 25. 
Her husband, Ot- 
to Stern, also a 
musician, and 
Claudio Arrau 
and Armando 
Palacios, both 
Chilean pianists, 
were with Mme. 
Renard at the 
time of her death. 
She was born in 
Santiago in 1898. 
At the age of 
four, she had be- 
gun to teach her- 
self to play the 
piano. Not until 


Rosita Renard 
she was eight did she have lessons 


with a regular teacher. She attended 
the National Conservatory in Santiago, 
where, from 1930, she was a member 
of the faculty. She went to Berlin on 
a scholarship from the Chilean govern- 
ment and studied at the Stern Con- 
servatory under Krause, winning the 
Liszt medal. She left Berlin in 1914, 
at the outbreak of the First World 
War, and after two years at home 
went to the Rochester Conservatory. 

In 1917, she went to New York. 
Friends sponsored a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, which won her acclaim from 
both audience and critics. She ap- 
peared with the New York Philhar- 
monic and subsequently with other 
leading orchestras, as well as making 
tours which included Europe, Mexico, 
Canada and the United States. She 
made two extended tours as assisting 
artist to Geraldine Farrar. 

Mme. Renard, after a long absence 
from New York, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Jan. 19 
of this year. 





ADDIE WOLFF KAHN 


Lonpon.— Addie Wolff Kahn, 
widow of Otto H. Kahn, banker and 
for 23 years chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera, 
died in Ciaridge’s Hotel on May 15, 
following a heart attack. She was 
73 years old. Much interested in 
music, she gave frequent musicals in 
their Fifth Avenue home, at which 
many of the world’s most famous art- 
ists took part. Mrs. Kahn retained 
her interest in the Metropolitan after 
her husband’s death in 1934. She was 
also a director of the Manhattan 
School of Music. 


SIDNEY HERBERT HORNER 


BROOKLYN.—Sidney Herbert Horn- 
er, for a number of years a member 
of the violin section of the New York 
Philharmonic, died at his home on 
May 7, at the age of 92. A native 
of England, he had become a citizen 
of this country many years ago. Be- 
sides playing in the New York Phil- 
harmonic, he acted as conductor for 
various Broadway musical shows and 
operettas, notably Victor Herbert's 
Babes in Toyland in 1903. 


ALBERT HALSTEAD, 


formerly mem- 
ber of the U. 


S. Consular Service 
in London, Vienna, Stockholm and 
Montreal; newspaper editor; and 
father of Margaret Halstead, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera from 1932 
to 1937, died at the Old Lyme Inn, 
Conn., on May 21. He was 81. 


Wittram CuHurcHILL HAMMOND, 
for 64 years organist in the Second 
Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
Mass., and one of the musical pioneers 
in the Connecticut Valley, died on 


April 16. 


MARIE JoseFFy, 92, widow of the 
late pianist and composer, Rafael Jo- 
seffy, died on April 1 at the Moses 
Ludington Hospital, Ft. Ticondercza, 
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Opera and Concerts in Rio 


(Continued from page 6) 


a name for themselves and thus obtain 
radio and concert engagements. 

The company has prepared a small 
re in the past months, includ- 

g La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, 
ls Traviata, and one act from Lohen- 
grin, as well as such lesser-known 
works as Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona, and Puccini’s Suor Angel- 
ica. Each opera will be given several 
performances. 

The mayor of the city was present 
at the opening performance of La 
Bohéme, not as an invited guest, but 
as a paying member of the audience. 
The performance was one well worth 
hearing. The stage production, espe- 
cially in the first two acts, was well 
rehearsed and properly prepared, and 
some of the voices, particularly those 
of the male singers, were surprisingly 
fresh and well-trained. José Torre, 
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Pianist 
Concert Mét.: 
Vera Bull Hull 
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“Brilliant pun, of seund mu- 
: sicianship . Maria Carreras 

Booking Clubs, Colleges, Schools 
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115 E. 82 St., New York City 
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MURIEL 


R A H N 


Soprano 
“One of the rarely bon 
ful yoices of this geners- 
tion. Chicago Tribune 
MGT.: DICK CAMPBELL 
45 East 135th St.. W. Y. C. 
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Pianist. Post Grad. Juilliard, Busoni 


MASTER CLASSES 
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Studio: 114 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 


Helen PHILLIPS 


Soprano 
“Voice is pure and consistent 











top — imagination and 
taste.” — R. P., New York 


Times, Mar. 16/48. 
Mot:. Henry Colbert, 15 W. 44 St.. N. Y. C. | 
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Mezzo-Soprano 
“Sound vocal artistry and un- 
failing good taste.’’—N.Y.8un 


1401 Steinway Bidg. 
New York 19, N. Y 
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Soprano 
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MELVIN RITTER 


Violinist-Concertmaster Tampa Symphony 


“Had style, nobility, fe 
imaginativenene ‘and poetry.” oes Se 


—Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, Oct. 23, 1947 
Now Booking Season 1949-50 


Address: Tampa University, Tampa, Fia.. or 
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June, 1949 


from the Municipal Theatre, con- 
ducted, and the cast included Cecilia 
Mota, Hilda Magalhaes, Edgard 
Veloso, Raul Goncalves, Luiz Nasci- 
mento, Nestor Caparelli, and Tar- 
quinio Lopes. 

In March, the Municipality or- 
ganized a series of four concerts by 
the orchestra of the Municipal Thea- 
tre. Four Brazilian conductors — 
Francisco Mignone, Radames Gnatalli, 
Carmargo Guarnieri, and Vincente 
Fittipaldi — each conducted one pro- 
gram including their own works, with 
such Brazilian artists as Noemia Bit- 
tencourt and Iberé Gomes Grosso as 


soloists. Although the theatre was 
not full, there was an appreciative 
audience. 


Because -its permanent conductor, 
Eugen Szenkar, will only conduct for 
four months, starting in July, the 
Brazilian Symphony will be led this 
season by both Brazilian and foreign 
oa conductors ; among them Heitor 

Villa-Lobos, Mr. Mignone, and Elea- 
zar de Carvalho. The first two pairs 
of concerts were given under the 
baton of Lamberti Baldi, who con- 
ducts regularly in Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. The programs in- 
cluded works by Honegger, Mous- 
sorgsky, Vivaldi, Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart, and two Brazilian composers — 
Mignone’s Lenda Sertaneja No. 2, 
and Oscar Lorenzo Fernandes’s Im- 
bapara. Mr. Baldi, whose conducting 
is a little on the heavy side, and who 
is inclined to alter tempos, neverthe- 
less displayed fine control over the 
orchestra and gained a succes d’estime. 

Two recitalists — Gyorgy Sandor, 
pianist, and Henryk Szeryng, violinist 
—have so far made guest appearances 
in this city. The former, engaged by 
the Brazilian Association of Concerts, 
gave three recitals and one concert, at 
which he presented the South Amer- 
ican premiere of Bartok’s Third 
Piano Concerto, under the baton of 
Mr. Mignone. Apparently, too few 
rehearsals preceded the rather inade- 
quate performance. Music by Mig- 
none and the Tchaikovsky Piano Con- 
certo comprised the remainder of the 
program. In his first recital, made 
up of works by Liszt and Chopin, Mr. 
Sandor was at his best, displaying a 
smooth touch and fine musicianship 
without letting virtuosity dominate his 
playing. Other works, for example, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D major Op. 
28, and Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini, were rather too 
superficially performed. 

Mr. Szeryng, the young Polish 
violinist who had previously appeared 
here, was presented by the Cultura 
Artistica in the opening concert of its 
series. His second recital was given 
as part of the series arranged by the 
Municipality. On both evenings, Mr. 
Szeryng proved to be a fine musician 
who has matured since he was last 
heard in this city. His programs in- 
cluded works by Paganini, Vivaldi, 
Schumann, and Glazounoft. 


Buenos Aires 
(Continued from page 6) 


poche, and Iberé Gomes. We will 
also hear the Moyse Trio, the Jamet 
Quintet, and the Hungarian Quartet. 
The Vienna Choir Boys will appear 
here after a long absence. 

Besides Mr. von Karajan, Victor de 
Sabata, Erich Kleiber and the four- 
teen-year-old Pierino Gamba will also 
conduct concerts. It is possible that 
Wilhelm Furtwangler will conduct a 
series during the Spring season, and 
Fritz Busch and Hermann Scherchen 
may also make appearances. 

The opera season at the Colon The- 
atre will include performances of Don 
Giovanni, Die Meistersinger, Aida, 
La Traviata, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Suor Angelica, Gianni Schicchi,Turan- 
dot, Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, 






Faust, Khovanchina, Samson and De- 
lilah, Norma, Le _ Kossignol, and 
Suefio de Alma, by the Argentine 
composer Carlos Léopez Buchardo. 
Argentine premieres will be given of 
Gluck’s Iphigenie in Aulis, Strauss’ 
Die Frau Ohne Schatten, and Albert 
Roussel’s Padavati. 

Guest singers include Maria Gal- 
las, Hilde Konetzni, and Germaine 
Hoerner, sopranos ; Elizabeth Hongen, 
Héléne Bouvier, and Fedore Barbieri, 
contraltos; Mario del Monaco, Mario 
Fillippeschi, Tyge Tygessen, Anton 
Dermota, and Ludwig Suthaus, ten- 
ors; Hans Hotter and Carlo Galeff, 
baritones; and Nicola Rossi Lemeni, 
Ludwig Weber, and Erich Kunz, 
basses. 

Among the leading Argentine sing- 
ers who will appear are Delia Rigal, 
who scored an outstanding success as 
Leonora in Fidelio, at the Teatro alla 
Scala in Milan; Isabel Marengo, and 
Helena Arizmendi. Others of im- 
portance are Carlos Guichandut and 
Renato Cesari, baritones. Tullio Sera- 
fin, Ettore Panizza, Ferruccio Calu- 
sio, and Erich Kleiber will conduct. 

There will also be a Stravinsky 
Festival, which will include perform- 
ances of La Rossignol, Petrouchka, 
and Orpheus. The ballets will be 
staged by Ian Cieplinsky, Aurel Mil- 
loss, and Leticia de la Vega. 

The country’s most important musi- 
cal groups are preparing large-scale 
activities. The Wagnerian Association 
has scheduled a series of symphonic 
programs; the Amigos de la Musica 
is sponsoring several concerts by its 
chamber group, to be conducted by 
Ljerko Spiller, Mr. Busch, and Mr. 
Scherchen; and there will be a num- 
ber of open-air performances, includ- 
ing Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera. 


Sevitzky Leads Final 
Indianapolis Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The final pair of 
subscription concerts of the Indiana- 
polis Symphony, under Fabien Sevitz- 
ky, on March 26 and 27, included 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and the 
first performance of Anis Fuleihan’s 
Concerto for Violin, Piano, and Or- 
chestra, with Leon Zawisza, the or- 
chestra’s concertmaster, and the com- 
poser as soloists. Soloists in the sym- 
phony were Naomi Pryor, soprano; 
Eleanor German, contralto; Myron 
Taylor, tenor; and Bruce Foote, bari- 
tone. The Indianapolis Symphonic 
Choir, prepared by Edwin Biltcliffe 
and Clarence Elbert, sang brilliantly. 
The program opened with Mozart's 
Overture to the Impresario. 

Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony and 
Chopin’s Second Piano Concerto were 
the principal works in the thirteenth 
pair of subscription concerts on March 
19 and 20. Menahem Pressler gave a 
sensitive and poetic interpretation of 
the concerto, and Mr. Sevitzkyv pro- 
vided piquant readings of Purcell’s 
Suite from the Faery Queen, arranged 
by Harold Byrns, and Sowerby’s 
Overture, Comes Autumn Time. 

Capacity audiences saw a perform- 
ance of Ballet Theatre at the Murat 
Theater on March 28, the final pro- 
gram in the Martens concert series. 

Epwin_ BILTCLIFFE 


Charleston Symphony 
Concludes Tour Season 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Charles 
ton Symphony, which closed its regu- 
lar subscription season with concerts 
on April 24 and 25, presented its final 
concert of the tour season in Beckley 
on May 1, under the auspices of the 
Beckley Symphony Association. 

Antonio Modarelli led the orchestra 
in performances of Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony No. 1; Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune: the Overture to The Secret of 
Suzanne, by Wolf-Ferrari; Perpetuum 
Mobile, by Johann Strauss; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol; and 
Unto the Hills, a tone poem by Mr. 
Modarelli, dedicated to West Vir- 
ginia’s hills. B. F. E. 





Witold Malcuzynski, pianist, on board 
a Europe-bound ship, with Jeanette Ad- 
dison, of the “Musical America’ staff 


DeLamarter and Ericourt 
At Florida Composers’ Meeting 
De Lanp, FLra.—Eric DeLamarter 
and Daniel Ericourt participated in 
the annual meeting of the Florida 
Composer’s League on April 1 and 2 
at John B. Stetson University Mr. 
Ericourt presented a piano recital, 
and Mr. DeLamarter served as con- 
sultant in two panel discussions, in 
which Stephen Park, of the Uni- 
versity of Tampa, and K. O. Kuer- 
steiner, of Florida State University, 
participated. Frederick Youngfelt was 
elected president. 





* “Admirable purity e! 
tone, polished diction— 
secure intonation — always 
the intelligent artist.” 


Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 
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DOROTHY H U M E L 


Pianist 


“Dorothy Humel is an exeel- 
lent musician and has a mag- 
nificent technique and « 
personality.""—Jose Iturbi. 
Pers. Repr.: M. P. BICHURIN 


115 E. 62nd St., N. Y. C. 











Hortense L O VE 


Soprano 


“Her musical virtues are of a quality 
rare in this generation.’ 

—Los Angeles Examiner 
CONCERT — RADIO — ORATORIO 
Repr.: Gee. Clark, 103 Manhatten Av., N.Y.C. 
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NEW MUSIC 





Choral and Piano Works 
By Charles Ives Issued 
HE publication of Charles Ives’ 
Three Harvest Home Chorales, 

for chorus, and three of his piano 
pieces, Three Page Sonata, The Anti- 
Abolitionist Riots in Boston in the 
1850's, and Some South-Paw Pitching, 
by Mercury Music Corporation is an- 
other step in the belated recognition 
of America’s most original, and very 
possibly her greatest composer. The 
piano pieces, fascinating as they are, 
have a somewhat fragmentary effect, 
but the Chorales are as formally com- 
pact as they are spiritually profound. 

Composed fifty years ago, these 
choral compositions are still so revo- 
lutionary in their musical idiom that 
they mark Ives as one of those pro- 
phetic artists who rise completely 
above the fashions and foibles of their 
time. Like Melville’s Moby Dick, and 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, the Har- 
vest Home Chorales belong rather 
to the twentieth century than to the 
nineteenth. And like those literary 
masterpieces, they have a visionary 
power and grandeur of style which 
reflect the influence of a new world 
upon the human imagination. Emerson 
once wrote of a brilliant but super- 
ficial contemporary, “What you are 
speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say.” In the music of Ives, 
on the contrary, what the man is 
speaks loudly and clearlv, no matter 
how complex the musical speech may 
be. The more one studies it, the more 
one discovers of human as well as 
esthetic value in this outwardly for- 
bidding music, with its bristling poly- 
tonality, polyrhythms and calm dis- 
regard for the canons of respectable 
nineteenth century music-making. 

The Chorales are settings of poems 
by Rev. George Burgess, John Hamp- 
ton Gurney and Rev. Henry Alford. 
They are available in versions for 
mixed chorus, with piano or organ, 
or with organ and brass. The latter 
version is far more effective, and it 
was in this form that they were heard 
for the first time at a concert given 
by the Collegiate Chorale on March 2, 
1948 in New York. Although the 
poems are not very distinguished from 
a literary point of view, Ives has en- 
hanced their value in expressing his 
faith in the renewal of the earth and 
of the life force, as Shaw calls it. 
This music reminds one very strongly 
of Martha Graham’s dance composi- 
tion, Dark Meadow. 








Sacred Songs of 
Quality and Appeal 
Go, And Sin No More 


High, Low —LA FORGE 


They That Trust in the Lord 


‘High, Low —LA FORGE 


Be Ye Kind, One to Another 
Low —DAVIS 


Trust in the Lord 





High, Medium —DAVIS 
Come Unto Me 
Medium —TEST 


Keep Thou Not Silence, 0 God 
High, Low —SIEGEL 
All, but the last song, 


are also suitable for the 
Christian Science Service 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street, New York 10 
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The first Chorale, Harvest Home, 
is built of chromatically shifting 
chords above pedal points, with vocal 
parts rich in contrapuntal imitation 
and bold skips. The sopranos enter 
with an upward leap of a seventh and 
are promptly answered by the basses 
with a downward seventh which give 
a tremendous thrust to the voice parts. 
Free as are the modulations, the 
music never loses its unity or direc- 
tion. The second piece, Lord of the 
Harvest, is a hymn of praise with 
magnificent harmonies. The voice 
parts are written in a triplet rhythm 
against an accompaniment in two- 
two rhythm, producing a swaying 
effect of peculiar magic. The third 
Chorale, a hymn of thanks, contains 
a dramatic passage, “All is safely 
gathered in ere the winter storms 
begin,” with a vocal glissando in 
all four parts which looks terri- 
fying on paper but works out splen- 
didly in performance. Choral directors 
with courage and imagination should 
welcome. the publication of these 
pieces, for they will richly reward 
the labor expended on them. R.S 


An Old Cornish Ballad 
And Other British Songs 


ILLIAM PEARSON’S | ar- 

rangement of an old Cornish 
ballad, Song of the Western Men, 
for four part chorus of male voices 
(Elkin & Co.; Galaxy Music Corpo- 
ration) is a stirring marching song. 
A piano accompaniment is provided 
for rehearsals, but the work should 
be sung a cappella, for the voice part- 
writing is solid and needs no support. 
The same publishers also issue Darby 
Kelly, a charming air by John Whi- 
taker (1776-1847) arranged for mixed 
chorus a cappella by John Clements ; 
Where Are the Joys?, a setting of a 
lyric by Burns, for unison chorus 
with piano, by Harold Spicer; A 
Song of the Harvest, and Going to the 
Sea, unison songs with piano accom- 
paniments, by Arthur Baynon; and 
The Cow, a unison song with piano 
accompaniment, by Eric H. Thiman. 

R.S. 

Reviews in Brief 
For Chorus, Sacred 

From Galaxy Music Corporation: 
I Want Jesus To Walk With Me, 
Negro Spiritual (SATB a cappella), 
arr. by Edward Roatner. The Souls 
of the Righteous, short anthem or 
introit (SATB a _ cappella), by 
Herbert Murrill (Stainer & Bell). 

From J. Fischer & Bro.: He Aint 
Coming Here To Die No More, 
Negro Spiritual (SATB with con- 
tralto solo, with optional piano accom- 
paniment), by Noah Francis Ryder. 
The Summons (TB with piano or 
organ), by T. Tertius Noble. 

From Music Press Inc.: Ave Re- 
gina Coelorum, two motets (ATT or 
AAA, and SATB a cappel’) by 
Guillaume Dufay, arr. by Manired F. 
Bukofzer. 

From H. W. Gray: Missa Brevis 
No. X (SATB a cappella) ; and Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis (SATB 
with organ), by Healy Willan. Jesus’ 
Mother and Mine, Mother’s Day 
anthem (SATB with organ), for 
combined junior and senior choirs, 
by W. A. Goldsworthy. O Israel, 
How Great Is The House of God 
(SATB with organ), shortened ver- 
sion, by Clarence Dickinson. Bene- 
dictus Es, Domine (SATB and TTBB 
with organ), by Richard Purvis. 
Praise to the Risen Lord, Cantata 
(SATB with odgan), by Louie White. 

From Robbins Music Corporation: 
Bid Me Enter In (SATB with 
piano), words by Mary Ann Eager, 
music by Harry Robert Wilson. 

From Leeds Music Corporation: 
Mass in Honor of St. Francis, mixed 
voices with organ, by Roger Wagner. 
Mass in Honor of St. Paul, mixed 
voices with organ, by Richard Keys 
Biggs. 

For Chorus, Secular 


From Associated Music Publishers: 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, novelty 





Paul Hindemith and Everett Helm, chief of the theatre and music branch of the 
Office of Military Government for Hesse, during the composer's German tour 


version (SATB with piano), ar- 
ranged by Julian Webster, edited by 
George Strickling. 

From J. Fischer & Br.o: Sing On! 
Sing On! (TTB with piano), by 
Gustav Klemm. Brothers, Sing On! 
(TBB) a cappella) music by Grieg, 
arranged and edited by Howard D. 
McKinney. 

From Edward B. Marks: Shango 
(SA or TB or SATB a cappella) 
by Jayme Ovalle, a Brazilian reli- 
gious chant. 

From Mills Music, Inc.: The 
Dream of Olwen (SATB with piano), 
by Charles Williams, arr. by Henry 
Geehl. Snowbird (TTBB with piano), 
by Pat Thayer, arr. by Leslie Wood- 
gate, a North American Indian song. 
Brooklyn Baseball Cantata (SATB or 
TTBB with soloists and piano), by 
George Kleinsinger. 

From Robbins Music Corporation: 
The Song of the Swamps (SATB 
with baritone solo, with piano) by 
Harry Robert Wilson. 

From Mercury Music Coproation: 
Johnny Appleseed (SATB with pi- 
ano), by Elie Siegmeister. 


Five Traditional Songs 
Set by Ernst Victor Wolff 


SINGERS who like fairly elaborate 

concert settings of familiar airs 
will welcome Ernst Victor Wolff’s 
new accompaniments for Five Tradi- 
tional Songs (G. Schirmer). Mr. 
Wolff has set Annie Laurie; What 
Child Is This (a carol based on 
Greensleeves) ; The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer; O No, John!; and When You 
and I were Young, Maggie. The 
most successful of the accompaniments 
is that for O No, John!, with imagina- 
tive bell effects at the line, “O hark, 
I hear the church bells ringing, will 
you come and be my wife?” Even 
in this song there are touches of 
lush conventional harmony that may 
upset purists, but Mr. Wolff has 
worked excellently, given his premises. 
Annie Laurie has a range from E 
flat to G; What Child Is This, from 
C to E flat; The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, from F to A; O No, John!, 
from D to G; and When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie, from C to E. 

x. &. 


Reviews in Brief 


From G. Schirmer; A May Carol, 
by Roland Diggle. When I Was 
Young, by Daniel Wolf. Letter to 
Freddy, Once a Lady Was Here, and 
Song of An Old Woman, by Paul 
Bowles. Gliding O*er All, Young 
Love, and Auguries of Innocence, by 
Otto Luening. The Olive Tree, by 
Alec Wilder. 

From Carl Fischer: Love Magic, 
Drake’s Drum, and Home-Coming, by 
Herbert J. Wrightson. American 
Songster, Seventeen American folk- 
songs, by Jacques Wolfe. Six Songs 
to Poems by E. E. Cummings, by 


William Bergsma. Drum of Peace, by 
John Sacco. Deep Wet Moss, by 
Merle Kirkman. The Congo, a setting 
of Vachel Lindsay’s poem, by Jacques 
Wolfe. Fog, by Roy Harris. From 
Oxford University Press (Carl 
Fischer) : Sweet Echo, a difficult and 
elaborate duet, text by Milton, by 
Roger Fiske. Five Songs with words 
by John Shaw Neilson, by Margaret 
Sutherland. Epitaph, by Phyllis Tate. 
We Three Merry Maidens (Nous 
étions trois filles), with French and 
English texts, by Alan Rawsthorne. 
The Country Girl’s Farewell, by Arch- 
ibald Jacob. Three songs to poems 
by John Donne: Sweetest love, I do 
not go; Go, and catch a falling star; 
and The Good-morrow; by Bernard 
Stevens. Phillida, by Graham God- 
frey. There Was One, by Martin 


Penny. The Shepherdess, by Lionel 
Salter. The Seas Are Quiet, by 
Michael Mullinar. Three Chinese 
Songs, to translations by Arthur 


Waley, by Robin Orr. Rahoon, by E. 
J. Moeran. Hush!, and At Night, by 
Maurice Johnstone. 

From Leeds Music: So I Go Sing- 
ing, by Walter Bransen, verses by 
Thomas Grant Springer. 

From Marks Music Corporation: 
Malaguena, by Ernesto Lecuona, ar- 
ranged as a song with Spanish lyric 
by the composer, English words by 
Marian Banks, and piano accompani- 
ment devised by Rudolph Goehr; Men 
of the Haganah, by Harry E. Anik, 
words by Abraham Regelson, and 
Zvee Scooler. . 





VIRGINIA MacWATTERS 


Soprano 





Sings 
PRAYER 
OF A WAITING WORLD 
by 
Gene Bone 
and 


Howard Fenton 
Medium Voice .50 


Also published for mixed voices 
(SATB) and male voices (TTBB) 
with Baritone solo............ @ 25 


CARL FISCHER 


62 Cooper Sq. NEW YORK 165 W. 57th St. 
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First Performances In New York Concerts 


Choral Works 


Alexander, ee: Barechu 
ue, May 20) 
Baer Aviassaf: om Olam (Park 
Synagogue, May 20 
suerte, Leonard: Hashkivenu (Park 
Synagogue, May 12) 

an. Henry: Credo for Dison (Park Ave. 
Synagogue, May 12) 

Diamond, David: Longing for Jerusalem 
(Park Ave. Synagogue, May 12) 
Freed, Isadore: May the Words (Park 

Ave. Synagogue, May 12) 

Gould, Morton: Hama-Ariv Arovim (The 
Evening Twilight) (Park Ave. Synagogue, 
May 12) 

Gradenwitz, Peter: Veshamru (Park Ave. 
Synagogue, May 20) 

Gruenthal, Joseph: Alenu (Park Ave. Syna- 
gogue, May 20) 
Haim, P. Ben: —_ Malach (Park Ave. 
Synagogue, May 2 
Harris, Roy: Israel (Park Ave. Synagogue, 
May 12) 

Jacobi, Frederick: Ahavas Olom (Everlast- 
ing Love) (Park Ave. Synagogue, May 


(Park Ave. 


sie, Marc: Ma Tovu (Park Ave. Syna- 
gogue, May 20) a 

Lustig, Moshe: Shema Yisrael (Park Ave. 
Synagogue, May 20) ute ; 
de Menasce, Jacques: Lecho Dodi (Greeting 
to the Sabbath) (Park Ave. Synagogue, 
May 12) 

Milhaud, Dice Borechu (Call to Prayer) 
(Park Ave. Synagogue, May 12) 

Moore, Douglas: Vayechulu (Park Ave. 
Synagogue, May 12) 

Nardi, Naum: —_— (Park Ave. 
gogue, May 20 
Salomon, Karl: —— Olam 
Synagogue, May 

Starer, Robert: Vayechulu 
Synagogue, May 20) 

Still, William Grant: The Voice of the 
Lord (Park Ave. Synagogue, May 12) 


Syna- 
(Park Ave. 


(Park Ave. 


Weill, Kurt: Kiddush (Park Ave. Syna- 
gogue, May 12) 
Weiner: The Golem (Prologue) Leivick 


(Workmen’s Circle Chorus, May 15) 
Winslow, Richard: Mr. Bluefrock Considers 
It All (The Interracial Chorus, May 15) 
Wohl, Yehuda H.: Mi Chamocha (Park 
Ave. Synagogue, May 20) 


Orchestral Works 


Hindemith, Paul: Concerto for Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet (CBS Symphony, May 15) . 
Rogers, Bernard: Symphony No. 4 (CBS 

Symphony, May 15) 
Thompson, Randall: Symphony No. 3 in A 
Minor (CBS Symphony, May 15) 


Chamber Music 


Adam, Claus: String Quartet (1947) (ISCM 
Concert, May 17) f 
Gideon, Miriam: Quartet for Woodwinds 
(Andantino, Allegretto) (ISCM Concert, 

May 21) 
Mennini, Louis: Canzone for Chamber Or- 
chestra (Alice M. Ditson Concert, May 14) 
Perle, George: String Quartet No. 4 (The 
New Music Quartet, ISCM, May 21) 


Heise: Dyvkes Sange (Margareta von Fie- 
litz, May 23) 

Hoogs, Stella: Her Eyes (Midori Omine, 
May 16) 

Rorem, Ned: Penny Arcade, a song cycle 
(Nell Tangeman, Composers’ Forum, May 
19) 


Violin 
Kirchner, Leon: Duo for Violin and Piano 
(1947) (Broadus Erle, Composers’ Forum, 
May 19) 
Clarinet 
Hopkins, Kenyon: Song and Rondo (David 
Oppenheim, ISCM Concert, May 21) 
Cello 
Rorem, Ned: Mountain Song, for cello and 
piano (1948) (Seymour Barab, cellist, and 
yron Hardin, Piamst, Composers’ 
Forum, May 19) 
Piano 


Kirchner, Leon: Sonata for piano (1948) 
(Leon Kirchner, Composers’ Forum, May 
19) 





Middlebury Plans 
Composer’s Conference 


MippLespury, VtT.—A_ composers’ 
conference and a chamber-music cen- 
ter will be sponsored by Middlebury 
College from Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. 
The conference, of which Alan Carter 
is director, will offer readings of 
student works, and lectures and dis- 
cussions by the staff members—Otto 
Luening, Ingolf Dahl, Esther Wil- 
liamson, Carter Harman, and Richard 
Dana. The center is designed to 
afford professional and amateur in- 
strumentalists an opportunity to per- 
form under the guidance of Edwin 
Ideler, Robert Bloom, George Finckel, 
Virginia de Blasiis, Jean Berger, and 
Dan Farnsworth. 
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Hindemith and Schnabel 
Appointed to Harvard Posts 

Boston.—Paul Hindemith, professor 
of theory at Yale University, has been 
appointed Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessor at Harvard University for 1949- 
50. Mr. Hindemith will deliver six 
lectures next year and it is expected 
that he will offer a course in the de- 
partment of music. Artur Schnabel, 
pianist and composer, has been ap- 
pointed Louis C. Elson Memorial Lec- 
turer for the same period. He will 
give two lectures on the function and 
limitations of music at the university 
early in December. 


Gounod’s Faust Staged 
By Baltimore Civic Opera 
3ALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company gave a performance 
of Gounod’s Faust on May 20, the 
first given since the death of its foun- 
der, the late Eugene Martinet. Leigh 
Martinet conducted; Mary Lida Bow- 
en was the Marguerite; Frank Hed- 
dinger, the Mephistopheles; Homer 
Barnard, the Faust; and Robert 
Baker, the Valentin. The cast also 
included Roland Rosenthal, Betty 
Kaler, and Warren Alonso. Anthony 
Stivanello staged the production. 


Oscar Fox Song 
Given London Premiere 


On May 10, at a recital at the 
American Embassy in London, Chris 
Robinson, baritone, gave the first 
English performance of Oscar J. 
Fox’s A Lodge in the Woods. Mr. 
Robinson, who appears in a leading 
role in the London production of 
Oklahoma, also sang Fox’s The Hills 
of Home. 


Burton Trimble Wins 
Marvin McDonald Award 


ATLANTA.—The trustees of the At- 
lanta Music Club scholarship fund 
have announced the presentation of a 
Marvin McDonald Award to Burton 
Trimble, baritone. Mr. Trimble is 


working toward a master’s degree in 
Theological 


sacred music at Union 
Seminary. 





Contemporary Music 
In Cornell Festival 


University Programs Include 
Works by Ives, Harris, Moore 


Riegger and Others 
ItHaca, N. Y.—The third Festival 
of Contemporary Arts, held under 
the auspices of Cornell University 
from April 28 to May 14, included 
four concerts and a lecture on con- 
temporary music. A_ student com- 
posers’ concert was presented on 
May 1; the Walden String Quartet, 
assisted by John Kirpatrick, pianist, 
was heard in the Quartet No. 1, 
Op. 25, by Benjamin Britten, the 
Quartet No. 2 Op. 4, by Wallingford 
Riegger, and Robert Palmer’s Quar- 
tet for Violin, Viola, Cello, and 
Piano, on May 5; and on May 8, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick appeared with the Cornell 
A Cappella Chorus and the Ithaca 
Chamber Orchestra in a program 
which included Roy Harris’ Piano 
Sonata; Alberto Ginastera’s Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah; Charles Ives’ 
67th Psalm; Douglas Moore’s Dedi- 
cation; excerpts from the music to 
the ballet, Letter to the World, by 
Hunter Johnson; and The Noise of 
a Multitude, and The Paper Reeds 
by the Brooks, from Randall Thomp- 
son’s The Peaceable Kingdom. 

The Cornell Festival Orchestra, 
under Robert Hull, and the Sage 
Chapel Choir, under Donald J. 
Grout, presented Burrill Phillips’ 
Tom Paine Overture; Hunter John- 
son’s Adagio for Strings; Walter 
Piston’s Symphony No. 2; Zoltan 
Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus; and 
Robert Palmer’s Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight, in a concert on 
May 11. On the same day, Burrill 
Phillips, assisted by members of the 
department of music faculty of the 
university, gave a lecture and forum 
on the Contemporary Composer and 
His Audience. The festival also in- 
cluded theater, dance, and _ other 
cultural events. 

EUGENE DEVEAUX 


Edouard Nies-Berger 
Dedicates Newbury Organ 

Edouard Nies-Berger recently dedi- 
cated a new organ in Newbury, Mass., 
where he gave several organ recitals. 
Mr. Nies-Berger also presented pro- 
grams in Manchester, N. H., and Co- 
lumbia, S. C., before local chapters of 
the American Guild of Organists, and 
is scheduled to play at the regional 
convention of > guild, to be held in 
Portland, Me., from June 28 to 30. 


University of Kansas 
Holds Music Festival 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—A_ performance 
of Brahms’. Requiem, given by the 
combined choruses and orchestra of 
the University of Kansas, was the 
principal event in the university’s 
Music Week Festival, held from May 
1 to 7. Marie Wilkins, soprano, and 
Reinhold Schmidt, bass-baritone, were 
the soloists, and D. M. Swarthout 
conducted the program on May l, 
which also included Randall Thomp- 
son’s The Peaceable Kingdom and 
Aaron Copland’s Appalachian Spring. 

A lecture by Friedelinde Wagner 
was given on May 2; The. Budapest 
String Quartet presented the closing 
concert in the university’s Chamber 


Music series, on May 3; Gladys 
Swarthout, soprano, offered a recital 
as the closing event in ny school’s 


Concert series, on May 4; and Sey- 
mour Lipkin, pianist, was heard in a 
recital on May 5. The festival also 
included a concert by students in Law- 
rence public schools, special programs 
by the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, and 
banquets. 


Bononcini Opera 
Given by Hartt School 

Hartrorp, Conn.—Giovanni Bonon- 
cini’s opera, Polifem, written in 1703, 
was given its American premiere on 
May 12 by the opera department o1 
the Julius Hartt School of Music. 
Moshe Paranoy conducted, and tlie 
work was staged by. Elemer Nagy. 
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MUSIC COMPOSERS 


LORENZ’S 60th ANNIVERSARY 
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12 PRIZES TOTALING $1000.00 


Ist Anthem Prize $250.00 
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Ist Organ Voluntary Prize $60.00 
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RECORDS 





Albums to Celebrate 
Beecham’s Birthday 


GOUNOD: Faust. Gori-Boué, so- 
prano; Huguette Saint-Arnaud and 
Betty Bannerman, mezzo-sopranos; 
Georges Noré, tenor; Roger 
Bourdon, baritone; Roger Rico and 
Ernest Frank, basses; Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Chorus; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
(RCA Victor DM-1300 and DM- 
1301.) 

FIVE ALBUMS by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor: DEBUSSY: Printemps 
(RCA Victor DM-1293). DVORAK: 
The Golden Spinning Wheel (RCA 
Victor DM-1291). LISZT: Orpheus, 
and CHABRIER: Joyeuse Marche 
(RCA Victor DM-1295). MOZART: 
Concerto for Flute and Harp, 
K. 299 (René Le Roy, flutist; Lily 
Laskine, harpist) (RCA Victor 
DM-1292). SMETANA: Overture, 
Polka, and Dance of the Come- 
dians, from The Bartered Bride 
(RCA Victor DM-1294). 


Britain’s celebration of the seven- 
tieth birthday of Sir Thomas Beecham 
has been extended to this side of the 
Atlantic by RCA Victor’s release of 
his performances of an opera and five 
orchestral works. In every case, the 


engineering of the recordings is exem- 
plary in balance and texture, and rep- 
resents a high level of English tech- 
nique, at least as satisfying as the best 
American accomplishments. 

Faust is recorded virtually com- 
plete, except for the Walpurgisnacht 
Scene and Valentine’s aria, Avant de 
quitter ces lieux (both of which are 
available elsewhere for those who de- 
sire to fill out the score). The singers, 
most of whom hail from the Paris 
Opéra, are completely competent and 
fully aware of the demands of their 
roles, though none of them individually 
is as striking—except in French dic- 
tion—as some we have heard at the 
Metropolitan in earlier years. Sir 
Thomas’ reading of the score has both 
drama and poetry, and always main- 
tains a skillful articulation between 
the vocal and instrumental elements. 
In letter and in spirit the opera em- 
erges with an authenticity, and con- 
sequently a power, our American per- 
formances of Faust some time ago 
ceased to attain, 

Of the spate of purely instrumental 
recordings, the cheerful Mozart Con- 
certo for Flute and Harp will prob- 
ably be the favorite of many collectors, 
for it is played blithely yet serenely 
by the soloists—René Le Roy and 
Lily Laskine—and the orchestra. In 
sheer tonal opulence, Dvorak’s richly 
scored symphonic poem, The Golden 
Spinning Wheel—unfortunately some- 
what long for the merits of its thematic 
matter—is the most voluptuous out- 
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pouring in the entire set, and shows 
the remarkable roundness and unforced 
resonance of the Royal Philharmonic 
to advantage. Liszt’s sententious Or- 
pheus and Debussy’s feeble Printemps 
are not any longer works of much in- 
terest, but Sir Thomas seeks out their 
best points, without altogether making 
a strong case for their perpetuation. 
The Bartered Bride music sounds alto- 
gether wonderful—especially the over- 
ture, which is restored to the moderate 
folk-dance pace it was intended to 
have, before virtuoso conductors began 
making a perpetuum-mobile stunt piece 
of it. In sum total, this allotment of 
birthday records is a credit to the or- 
chestra, Sir Thomas, RCA Victor, and 
His Master’s Voice, which made the 
original recordings in England. One 
might wish for other choices of mu- 
sic, but granting the choices, it would 
be useless to expect the pieces to be 
played much better. 


STRAUSS: Final scene, from 
Salome. Liuba Welitch, soprano; 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
Fritz Reiner conducting. (Colum- 
bia MX-316, 2 discs; Long Play- 
ing ML-2048, coupled with Miss 
Welitch singing Tatiana's Letter 
Scene, from Tchaikovsky's Eugen 
Onegin.) 


This remarkable recording proves— 
if proof is needed—that the triumph 
of Miss Welitch and Mr. Reiner in 
their performances of Salome at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last win- 
ter were no mere theatrical illusion. 
The soprano’s singing is phenomenally 
accurate, tonally clear and dominating, 
and both penetrating and exciting in 
its interpretative scope. With the 
added virtues of Mr. Reiner’s supreme 
understanding of the score and in- 
spirational effect upon the players in 
the orchestra, and the best skill of 
Columbia’s engineers, the recording 
becomes an item nearly everyone will 
want to possess, and listen to repeat- 
edly. If it had been issued before the 
various annual spring record awards 
were made, this set would probably 
have captured some of the prizes. 


Raa 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, E 
flat major (Eroica). Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. (Capitol- 
Telefunken EFL-2502, 6 discs.) 


From the musical point of view, 
Willem Mengelberg’s magisterial per- 
formance of the Eroica Symphony, 
with the pre-war Concergebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, Holland, is 
perhaps the finest of all recorded 
versions of this masterpiece. For 
this reason it merits the serious con- 
sideration of all who may intend to 
purchase a recording of this sym- 
phony, though there is no denying 
that engineering techniques have made 
considerable strides in the direction 
of clarity and vibrancy since this 
performance was put on discs. The 
depth of sentiment, structural cohe- 
siveness, and dramatic power of Mr. 
Mengelberg’s reading make captious- 
ness about the recording irrelevant; 
and the orchestra, when the album 
was made, was obviously one of the 
great ones of the world. i 


HINDEMITH: Mathis der Maler. 
Berlin Philharmonic, Paul Hinde- 
mith conducting. (Capitol-Tele- 
funken ECL-2503, 3 discs.) 


The definitive version of Hinde- 
mith’s symphony, Mathis der Maler, 
with the composer conducting the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, is back in circula- 
tion, as one of Capitol’s first reissues 
of prewar German Telefunken records. 
Unlike many composers, Hindemith is 
able to conduct his own music in supe- 
rior fashion, so that this version of 
the symphony stands as a permanent 
model of interpretation. The record- 
ing is surprisingly up-to-date in sound. 
The album cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended to admirers of Hindemith’s 
music. S. 


Publishers Offer 
Prizes to Composers 


Dayton, Onto.—As part of it, 
sixtieth anniversary celebration, the 
Lorenz Publishing Company is spon. 
soring a competition for manuscript 
anthems and organ voluntaries. Ajj 
composers not under contract with the 
company are eligible. The contey 
closes on October 15, 1949. A firs, 
prize of $250 for an anthem, and $6 
for an organ voluntary are being 
offered, as well as several other cash 
awards. Rules may be obtained from 
the Lorenz Publishing Company, 50] 
E. Third Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 

The Composer’s Press, Inc., oj 
853 7th Ave. New York, has an. 
nounced that its seventh annual music 
publication award contest will be 
open to a secular or sacred song; an 
anthem for mixed chorus with organ 
accompaniment; or an ensemble piece 
for brass sextet, to include two trum- 
pets in B flat, a French horn in F, 
a baritone horn, a trombone, and a 
tuba. Royalty contracts will bh 
awarded to the composers of the best 
works in each of the three cata- 
gories, and a $100 prize will be given 
to one of the winners. 


The Friends of Harvey Gaul 
Sponsor Composers Competition 
PitrspurGH.—The Friends of Har- 
vey Gaul, Inc., will sponsor a national 
music composition contest with a 
prize of $400 for a choral work based 
on an American theme. The contest, 
which closes in December, is open to 
all United States citizens. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul, 315 Shady 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 





ORGAN CONCERTS 


July 22—Arthur Howes 
July 23—E. Power Biggs 
July 29, 30—Arthur Poister 
August 5, 6—Ernest White 
August 12, 13—Carl Weinrich 
Methuen Memorial Music Hall 
For tickets, write: 
ORGAN INSTITUTE 
Box 50, Andover, Mass. 
Hotel accommodations at Andover Inn 
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Goldman Band 





Plans Wagner Premiere 


A large number of original band 
works and new arrangements will be 
given their premieres at the Guggen- 
heim Memorial Concerts in Central 
and Prospect parks this season, by The 
Goldman Band. The programs will in- 
clude the American premiere of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s Funeral Symphony, 
written in 1844 on the occasion of the 
reinterment of Carl Maria von Weber, 
and based on two themes from Weber’s 
Euranthe; Solemn Piece, an original 
band work by Virgin Thomson, which 
was commissioned by the League of 
Composers through funds made avail- 
able by Edwin Franko Goldman, the 
band’s conductor ; and a new work by 
Robert Russell Bennett, entitled Suite 
of Old American Dances, which will 
be conducted by the composer at the 
opening concert on June 17. The sea- 
son will extend to August 15, with 
concerts in Central Park on Sunday, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday eve- 
nings, and in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, on Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings. 

Among the new arrangements and 
revivals scheduled are Aaron Cop- 
land’s An Outdoor Overture; Prokofi- 
eft’s A Summer Day Suite; Kabalev- 
sky’s Comedian Galop! and excerpts 
from Verdi’s Requiem. Free programs 
may be obtained by sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to The Gold- 
man Band, 1 University Place, New 


York 3, N. Y. 


Installation Program Given 
By Lake View Musical Society 
Cuicaco.—The newly elected offi- 
cers of the Lake View Musical So- 
ciety were installed at the season’s 
final meeting of the club, on May 9. 
Mrs. Henry L. Porter is the new 
president; Mrs. Hubert O. Lane, the 
new second vice-president; Mrs. 
James Larsen, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Miss Clara Kittner, assist- 
ant treasurer. A program was given 
by Lois Gentile, mezzo-soprano; Nor- 
ma Lozzi, soprano; Clara Verson, 
pianist; and a trio composed of Irene 
Albrecht, pianist; LaReine Otten, 
flutist; and Rosalie Ernest, cellist. 
Mrs. Ruth Singletary accompanied the 
singers. 
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Young Composers 
Meet at Evanston 


Cuicaco.—The Northwestern Uni- 
versity school of music sponsored a 


Midwestern Music Students’ Sym- 
posium, with sessions on the Evan- 
ston campus from March 4 to 6. 
Works by composers from five schools 
were heard. 

On March 4, the American Con- 
servatory presented a morning cham- 
ber-music concert that included works 
by Dina Koston, Alfred Fissinger, 
William Walsh, Milan Kaderavek, 
Robert Kreutz and Robert Stewart. 
An afternoon chamber concert pre- 
sented by Chicago Musical College in- 
cluded works by Harold Zabrack, 
George Bielow, Wayne Combs, Paul 
Kueter, Barnard Brindel, Richard 
Faith, George Ruffin Marshall, Allan 
Doerr, Franklyn Wolff, and Bryan 
Dority ; and Northwestern University 
offered an evening chamber concert 
of compositions by Richard Dahlberg, 
William Malm, Bruce Howden, Esther 
Hickey, David Woolf, Robert Bea- 
dell, John Pozdro, James Hanna, De- 
lores Schwinger, William Allen, Elsie 
Fardig, Ralph Berger, Robert Wold, 
and Richard Boyell. 

On March 5, the University of 
Michigan presented a morning cham- 
ber concert of music by Edward 
Chudaroff, Leslie Bassett, Frederick 
Don Truesdell, and Grant Beglarian. 
De Paul University presented an 
afternoon chamber concert with com- 
positions by Willis Charkovsky, Her- 
man Pedtke, Harry Josephson, George 
Weber, John Downey, Seymour 
Saxon, Thomas Horgan, Cele Duval, 
Mort Abrams and John Leo Lewis. 

The final concert was held on 
March 6, with Herman Felber con- 
ducting the Northwestern University 
Symphony in a program of music 
by students of all five schools. 


Wisconsin Host 
To Opera Festival 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The National 
Association for Opera will sponsor an 
opera festival in Washington Park 
on July 16 and 17. The programs 
will consist of scenes from Verdi's 
Aida, Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s Car- 
men, Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Flotow’s Martha, and Oscar Straus’ 
The Chocolate Soldier. Errol K. 
Peters is president of the sponsoring 
organization; conductors will be John 
D. Anello, Tauno Hannikainen, Vic- 
tor Alessandro, and Vernon Ham- 
mond. John T. Wolmut is scheduled 
to direct the staging of the scenes, 
and the casts will include Frances 
Yeend, soprano; Josephine Tuminia, 
soprano; and Charles Kullman, tenor. 


Ulysses Kay Wins 
Rome Prize Fellowship 

RomME.—The American Academy in 
Rome has announced the award of a 
Rome Prize Fellowship in musical 
composition to Ulysses Kay. The fel- 
lowship runs for one year, beginning 
on October 1, and is valued at ap- 
proximately $3,000, including trans- 
portation to and from Italy and resi- 
dence at the Academy in Rome. 


Down in the Valley 
Wins Bispham Award 
Cuicaco.—Kurt Weill has been 
awarded the David Bispham Medal 
for his American folk opera, Down in 
the Valley, it was announced recently 
by Mrs. Ashley M. Brand, president 
of the American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Weill will receive a scroll 
and a $100 cash award. 


Hull Pupils Heard 
In Composers Concerts 

William Lee, Gilda Hoffman, and 
Harold Calvin, pupils of Ann Hull, 
were piano soloists in the Composers 
Concert Series in the Sky Room of 
Carl Fischer Hall on March 19 and 
April 23. 


O’Neil Recital Ends 
Season in Baltimore 


BatTImMoreE.—The recital season was 
closed in Baltimore by Perry O'Neil, 
pianist, who made his Baltimore debut 
in Cadoa Hall on April 27, playing a 
recital that was outstanding even in a 
season that has provided a good deal 
of superior piano-playing. His pro- 
gram was unusually creative in choice 
and arrangement. An opening group 
consisting of Schumann’s Warum, 
Schubert’s A flat Impromptu, and 
Rachmaninoff’s Etude-Tableau, Op. 
39, No. 5, was followed by two sharp- 
ly contrasting sonatas—Mozart’s So- 
nata in D major, and the first Balti- 
more performance of the Sonata by a 
young American composer, George 
Garratt. The second half departed 
similarly from a chronological strait- 
jacket, presenting Poulenc’s Pastorale 
and Toccata, Liszt’s Sonetto 104 del 
Petrarca, a little-known sonata by 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, and three 
of Virgil Thomson’s Etudes. Through- 
out the recital Mr. O’Neil showed in- 
sight, maturity, and stylistic discrimi- 
nation, Grorce Kent BeLLtows 


Soloists Announced 
For Behymer Programs 


Los ANGELES.—According to an an- 
nouncement by Mrs. Linden E. Behy- 
mer, the 1949-50 Behymer series will 
include eighteen regular concerts, run- 
ning from Nov. 29 to April 11, and a 
special non-subscription recital by 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, on March 31. 
The schedule includes Yehudi Menu- 
hin, violinist, on Nov. 29; the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, on Dec. 3 and 
6; Artur Rubinstein, pianist, on Jan. 
8; Andrés Segovia, guitarist, on Jan. 
15; Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, 
on Jan. 17; Mariemma and her Span- 
ish dance ensemble, on Jan. 31; Mata 
and Hari, comedy dancers, on Feb. 4; 
Uday Shan Kar and his Hindu dance 
company, on Feb. 7; Jussi Bjoerling, 
tenor, on Feb. 17; Marian Anderson, 
contralto, on Feb. 19; De Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, on Feb. 26; Rudolph 
Firkusny, pianist, on Feb. 28; Maryla 
Jonas, pianist, on March 7; Winifred 
Heidt, contralto, and Eugene Conley, 
tenor, on March 21; the General Plat- 
off Don Cossack Chorus, on March 
28; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, April 11. 
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for Maderna’s recent conversion to 
dodecaphony. Miss Grimaud’s work 
also suffered from insufficient re- 
hearsal, absence of a singer, and miss- 
ing instruments. Her quarter-tone 
counterpoints of melodies character- 
ized by large skips were played very 
quietly in a single color, although the 
Martenot waves employed are capable, 
as was demonstrated before the per- 
formance, of great variety in both 
timbre and amplitude. According to 
the program note, “The essential idea 
of the one-fourth-non-tempered-tune- 
songs rest on one cell, be it rhythmic 
as well as melodic, which engenders 
all together, and sometimes two songs, 
cells in constant transformation and 
development.” This music was ex- 
cessively timid in expression, and it 
seemed put together over-minutely. 
But then, as the program note ex- 
plained, “Each least particle has its 
reasons of being.” 

Both in Sicily and in Milan the 
listener was introduced to the work 
of twelve-tone composers who in most 
cases had enjoyed no direct contact 
with the Viennese trinity—Schénberg, 
Berg, and Webern. The will to set 
out on this unpopular path implies in 
some cases courage and originality of 
thought, but in others it is an ex- 
pression of a European weakness for 
tradition. Jelinek, Jemnitz, Togni, 
Hartmann, Searle, and Apostel bol- 
stered up their dodecaphony with 
well-known forms from the past— 
respectively, Bach Inventions, Music 


the Whole World Loves to Play, 
Italian Impressionism, German Neo- 
classicism, student counterpoint exer- 
cises, and Beethoven—implying on 
their part a possible lack of faith in 
the new dispensation. 


Oo» THE other hand, one can re- 
port with delight that Elizabeth 
Lutyen’s The Pit—a dark, dreary, de- 
pressing stage work characterized by 
slow, aimless, melodic leaps—was not 
only original but unique. Miss Lut- 
yens is a twelve-tone composer who 
heard Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire for 
the first time in Palermo; she is also 
the wife of the President of the 
ISCM, and her work is presented at 
each Festival of the Society. This 
information is retailed because it 
helps to explain the present schism 
between the United States Section 
and the rest of the organization. The 
constitution of the ISCM expressly 
forbids the performance of music 
composed by its officers, and, Miss 
Lutyens, although not exactly an offi- 
cer, is in daily contact with the most 
influential one. Actually, she is not 
the only offender; over one-fourth of 
the music in the 1949 ISCM Festival 
programs was written by officials in 
the organization. 

Vladimir Vogel’s Thyll Claes Suite 
II was a labored, programmatic work 
in which the program was never clear. 
Percussive effects were applied as 
though they were bandages, but no 
resolution of the problem of percus- 
sion in twelve-tone composition was 
presented. 
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Riccardo Nielsen’s Three Move- 
ments for Strings and H. J. Koell- 
reuter’s Nocturnes, for contralto and 
string quartet, were more acceptable— 
the first because a consistent sonority, 
one of the valid contemporary twelve- 
tone objectives, was achieved, in this 
case by means of intervallic control; 
and the Koellreuter, because of its 
strict but poetic use of the basic row. 

Serge Nigg’s Variations, for piano 
and ten instruments, heard at Taor- 
mina, was the most unpopular work 
of the Festival. An uncomfortable 
silence following its performance was 
broken by general hissing. Nigg is 
apparently in a state of transition, for, 
although he was one of the organizers 
of the Milan Congress, he resigned 
from it by means of an involved letter, 
which, without being clear about his 
present musical position, stated his 
convictions of a social-political nature. 
The Variations were willfully ugly 
and uncompromisingly _ intellectual. 
They proceeded from relative sim- 
plicity to thorough complexity with a 
ruthless absence of humane feeling. 
Nigg does not seem to have yet taken 
the walk around himself that Satie 
remarked was necessary before sit- 
ting down to compose. 

The outstanding new twelve-tone 
works were Matyas Seiber’s Fantasia 
Concertante, for violin and string 
orchestra, convincingly played by Max 
Rostal and conducted by Constant 
Lambert; and Wladimir Woronow’s 
Sonnet to Dallapiccola, a piano piece 
sensitively played by Genevieve Joy. 
Both were heard at the Palermo Fes- 
tival. The Seiber work avoids the 
usual twelve-tone sound by freeing 
the accompaniment from the tone-row 
when the soloist is confined to it, and 
vice versa. This composer is English, 
but his Hungarian birth is evident in 
the fiery and rhapsodic nature of his 
continuity. The Woronow piece, 
utilizing a wide variety of piano 
sonorities, is distinguished by a 
rhythmic structure derived from an in- 
telligent and perceptive study of 
versification. This work, as adven- 
turous in the field of structure as the 
Grimaud and Maderna pieces were in 
that of instrumentation, was defined 
in the program notes as a “Piece ‘of 
Poli-variations.” “But,” as the note 
continued, “it is important to underline 
that it constitutes the first essay and 
the first step in the perspected 
direction, without any pretense to- 
wards immediate efficacy.” 


TAGE works by Frangaix and 

Riisager; chamber music by Schib- 
ler, Dutilleux, Contilli and Brokovec ; 
symphonic works by Berkeley, Kabe- 
lac, Tommasini, Petrassi, Ghedini, 
Mihalovici, Legley, and Martinet ; and 
music for “little orchestral complexes” 


by Orrego-Salas and Binet were 
playad without influencing one’s 
faculties one way or another. 

The Francgaix work, Le Diable 


30iteux, inferior to similar works by 
Poulenc, stood out because Hugues 
Cuenod, with Gallic wit and brilliance, 
sang both its tenor and bass parts, 
thus at the last minute turning an 
unexpected gap in the cast into a 
tour de force to be remembered. 

Of the other pieces, Victor Legley’s 
Miniature Symphony, and G. F. 
Ghedini’s Concerto dell’Albatro, for 
violin, cello, piano, recitation, and 
orchestra deserve special praise—the 
first for its balance of thought and 
feeling, its clarity and conciseness; the 
other, on a subject from Herman 
Melville, for its having beautifully 
conveyed an impression of mystery 
and the sea. Both these works sur- 
vived performances by the orchestra 
of the Festival (the same cannot be 
said for J. L. Martinet’s Orphée), 
the Orchestra Sinfonica di Roma della 
Radio Italiano, which, regardless of 
its conductor, requires the filtering 
process of radio broadcasting in order 
to make its characteristic weaknesses 
of rhythm, sonority, and intonation in 
the least endurable. The Legley 
work, although not adventurous, is 





not pretentious—‘“Each part is treate 
in its shortest expression; each ed. 
ment is reduced to the very necessary 
On the whole, it radiates an atme. 
phere of which subsists in the slo, 
movement too. The orchestra j 
relatively narrow; none too numeroy 
the strings, the timbers and _ th 
brasses, always per due and the bg. 
tery formed only of the timpani.” 

In Milan, the performance ¢ 
Webern’s Symphony, which this fr. 
porter would have given his eye-teet, 
to hear, was cancelled, along wif 
other works by Paz, Hauer, an 
Vogel. Cancellations here and jy 
Sicily were generally blamed on di. 
ficulties with the Italian Customs. 4 
rumor, in the case of a Hartman 
Symphony, was that it had been ae. 
cidentally omitted from the rehearsg 
schedule. In view of the fact thy 
many unrehearsed works were per. 
formed, this unofficial explanatig 
seemed beside the point. 


UST as Cuenod was the hero 

the Palermo Festival, so Marcelle 
Mercenier, playing Anton von ,We. 
bern’s Variations for Piano, at 3 
moment’s notice, beautifully and sensi- 
tively, was the heroine of the Mila 
Congress. Her playing was particu 
larly welcome after that of Massimo 
Toffoletti, who had made Arnold 
Schénberg’s Suite, Op. 25, unrecog. 
nizable. Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite 
also suffered at the hands of the Vegh 
Quartet, who gave it a polished byt 
sugar-sweet rendition. The principle 
of balance requires that this music 
more than most, be read with re 
straint. Dallapiccola’s Five Frag. 
ments from Sappho, a_ work that 
makes audible the beauty of the Italian 
countryside, its flowers, ruins, and 
vital nostalgia for the past, and 
Riegger’s Third Symphony, a vigor- 
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ous, thoroughly American work, re- 
ceived happier treatment. They were 
performed by the Orchestra dei 
Pomeriggi Musicali di Milano, under 
the direction of Hermann Scherchen. 
Krenek’s Kafkalieder, for voice and 
piano, were exactly if not beautifully 
performed by Margherita de Landi 
and her husband, Eduar Staemfli. 
The couple’s concern for details of 
rhythm and intonation kept this music, 
which is not without character and 
vitality, flat and unwingéd. 

The masterworks in Palermo were 
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less in number than in Milan, and, 
with one exception, inferior in quality. 
(This writer did not hear Karol 
Szymanowski’s opera, King Roger, 
nor some Stravinsky songs—the first 
because he was suffering from a pass- 
ing fever at the time, and the latter 
because they were presented at one of 
the unannounced concerts he failed to 
attend.) They were Casella’s La 
Favola d’Orfeo, an opera in one act, 
distinguished by its warm and gentle 
transparency; Koechlin’s Primavera, 
for five instruments (flute, harp, and 
three strings), “written in 1936 to 
celebrate the return of spring,” noisily 
performed by an Italian ensemble, but 
worthy of a sweeter usage; and 
Pijper’s last work, the unfinished 
Fifth String Quartet, a pale but work- 
manlike example of the motive 
method applied to polytonality. 

Above these, and above everything 
heard at Milan, too, rose Schénberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire, reminding one of the 
way Mt. Etna rises above Taormina. 
Marya Freund, at the age of 74, 
spoke-sang this work, accompanied by 
an extraordinary Italian ensemble 
directed by Pietro Scarpini, who also 
played the piano. This performance, 
on April 23 in the Villa Igiea at 
Palermo, was such that anyone who 
heard it will never forget it. A 
member of the audience who came all 
the way from Australia said that she 
understood then why she made the 
long voyage. This reporter found 
himself trembling for some time after- 
wards and noticed others weeping. 
The hermetic nature of this work was 
given on this occasion an almost 
oracular character, so that one seemed 
to be hearing a special and profoundly 
necessary truth. The president of the 
organizing committee had written in 
his Welcome to the Festival, “When 
later in our life, each and everyone 
of us shall have, as a sweet leitmotiv 
in the symphony of souvenirs, the 
vision of this Sunny Island on the 
background of limpid blue skies and 
celestial harmonies, we shall feel to 
have been fully paid up for the en- 
thusiastic preparation of nine days of 
spiritual retreat.” His wish, through 
Pierrot Lunaire, came true. 


Stiickenschmidt 


(Continued from page 5) 


American style of musical composi- 
tion. I heard and read symphonies, 
string quartets, and piano sonatas by 
the dozen. Some of them contain 
beautiful and fascinating music, both 
in style and in craftsmanship, but they 
reveal no common musical language 
that is unique to this country. To be 
sure, a score may be called American 
if it uses jazz rhythms, Negro spir- 
ituals, or Indian folk songs. But is 
not Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
more American, in this case, than, for 
instance, Walter Piston’s chamber 
music or Samuel Barber’s Second 
Symphony? There is a certain Amer- 
ican flavor in some of Aaron Cop- 
land’s works; but I do not think these 
are his best. I found all varieties of 
style here—neoclassicism of the Stra- 
vinsky and Nadia Boulanger type; 
twelve-tone-pieces in the _ strictest 
Schénberg manner; opera buffa de- 
rived from Rossini and Wolf-Ferrari; 
pieces that could have been written 
twenty years ago on Montparnasse; 
and good dance music by the Negro 
players in Bebop City. I was im- 
pressed by the experiments of Edgar 
Varése, and by a daring sonata by 
Harrison Kerr. Two piano sonatas, 
very different in language, fascinated 
me—one by Roger Sessions, the other 
by Elliot Carter, and I found sincerity 
and power in George Antheil’s Fifth 
Symphony. But I did not see a dis- 
tinguishable American style. 

Does it matter? Christoph Willi- 
bald Gluck once exclaimed, “Let us 
set an end to the nonsense of national 
music!” This country has many ex- 
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cellent musicians, well trained, and 
subject to various European influ- 
ences. Most of the great composers 
from Europe live in America and 


American _ citizens. 
Schonberg, Stravinsky, Milhaud, Kre- 
nek, Hindemith, Bartok, and many 
others have helped to build the great 
musical culture of this country, in co- 
operation with American- born com- 
posers. It is my impression that, on 
the whole, after a century of strictly 
national music we have now turned to 
a more universal way of musical 
thinking. All the modern schools 
have exerted, and still exert, world- 
wide influence. It is not the worst 
composers in every country who try 
to synthetize the various trends of 
contemporary music—in spite of cer- 
tain inescapable features of Teutonic, 
or Latin, or Slavonic, or American 
idiom. 


have become 


ENERALLY speaking, I found 

J the standard of musical criticism 
in the United States even higher than 
I had expected. We are familiar in 
Europe with the work of our col- 
leagues of such leading New York 
papers as the Times and the Herald 
Tribune; but I met, not only in the 
East but also in California, a number 
of excellently educated and _ brilliant 
journalists whose work I had not 
known before. The influence of mod- 
ern American musicology, coupled 
with the influence of the scholars who 
came to this country during the 
Fascist years in Europe, has greatly 
raised the level of American musical 
criticism. The general approach here 
seems to be more journalistic than in 
Europe, and the strict necessity for 
writing in a very short time, imme- 
diately after the performance—or even 


before it has ended—often leads to 
pernicious results. But, of course, 
this situation also exists in Europe. 


When I met my New York colleagues 


at a dinner of the Music Critics 
Circle, they asked me many questions. 
I was struck by the fact that none 


concerned with the 
problems of criticism itself; this 
seemed to indicate that there are 
fewer such problems than in the Old 
World, and I thought it a good 
symptom. 


of them seemed 


In sum total, then, I found the 
standard of performance, of instru 
mental playing and singing, of educa- 


tion and musical literature remarkably 
high, in many ways higher than in 
Europe. The commercial influence on 
music and the speed of living and of 
development certainly result in much 
superficiality, and the United States 
still needs to learn that artistic things 
need a long time to mature. 3ut 
everywhere in the country, and even 
in the big cities, I met people who 
know this, and lead the quiet, con- 
templative life that is and always will 
be a requisite for the highest cultural 
achievements. I leave this country a 
champion of its way of life, an ad- 
mirer of its youth, and a man enriched 
intellectually and artistically. Instead 
of good-bye, I say Au revoir. 


Plan Beethoven Ninth 
For Brevard Festival 


Brevarp, N. C.—What is probably 
the first Southern performance, with 
full orchestra and chorus, of Beethov- 
en’s Ninth Symphony, will be given 
at the Brevard Music Festival on 
Aug. 21. James Christian Pfohl will 
conduct, and the soloists will be 
Mariquita Moll, Nell Tangeman, Wil- 
liam Hess, and Chester Watson. Miss 
Moll, Miss Tangeman, and Mr. Wat- 
son will also be soloists in other pro- 
grams during the season, which will 
‘extend from Aug. 12 to 21. 

Jacob Lateiner will be soloist under 
Mr. Pfohl in Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Concerto on Aug. 12, and Ruggiero 
Ricci will be heard in Paganini’s 
Violin Concerto on Aug. 


Dello Joio Receives 
La Jolla Commission 


La Jotta, Cat.—Norman Dello 
Joio has been commissioned by the 
La Jolla Musical Arts Society to 
write a new orchestral work. Mr. 
Dello Joio was chosen by Nikolai 
Sokoloff, founder and conductor ot 
the society. The society, started seven 
years ago, has performed over 150 
works, principally contemporary music 
and forgotten works. Nearly ninety 
per cent of these had not been pre- 
viously heard in California, and a 
number of them were given their 
American premieres 
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Sweden Hears Opera Revivals 


By Incrip SANDBERG 


STOCKHOLM 
EVIVALS of Don Pasquale and 
R Don Giovanni and a completely 
regenerated Arnljot, the “na- 
tional” opera by Peterson-Berger, 
were high spots of the Spring season 
at the Stockholm Opera. A ballet 
evening, consisting entirely of the 
works of the Hugarian-Italian cho- 
reographer, Aurel M. Milloss, also 
aroused interest. 

After an absence of about 35 years, 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale was re- 
studied and given a stimulating per- 
formance on Jan. 18. Hjdérdis Schym- 
berg, Sven Nilsson, Hugo Hasslo, and 
Arne Hendriksen won favor in the 
chief roles. Miss Schymberg sang 
Norina with sparkling humor and pure 
vocal style. Mr. Nilsson, a good actor 
as well as cultivated singer, brought 
the right vitality, stupidity, fussiness 
and final humility to the role of 
Pasquale. It was a new type of por- 
trayal for him. Being a Norwegian, 
Mr. Hendriksen had certain difficulties 
with Swedish vowels, but showed 
definite vocal improvement as Ernesto, 
and his elegant bearing made him 
a convincing chevalier. Lamberto Gar- 
delli’s knowing conducting, Hans 
Busch’s sober staging, and Harald 
Garmland’s fanciful settings and cos- 
tumes further enhanced the per- 
formance 

Don Giovanni had been absent from 
the repertoire only seven years when 
it was restored on April 7. Leon 
Bjorker’s magnificent Commendatore 
was the only familiar element in this 
revival, which was conducted by 
Herbert Sandberg and staged by Rag- 
nar Hyltén-Cavallius. The title role 
was sung alternately by Aake Collett 
and Carl-Axel Hallgren. The former, 
by virtue of a superior personality and 
artistic maturity, sang the first per- 
formance. He convincingly portrayed 
the Don’s elegance, irresistible charm 
and recklessness. Birgit Nilsson’s 
beautiful voice was heard to advantage 
in Donna Anna’s lamentations, and 
Lilly Furlin managed to make Donna 
Elvira a vital human being. Eva 
Prytz was a captivating Zerlina, and 
Sven-Erik Jacobsson a good Leporello. 
Gosta Bjérling sang Don Ottavio, 
and Paul Héglund, Masetto. 


N instrumental revision by the 

conductor, Stig Rybrant, provided 
virtually a new score for Peterson- 
Berger’s Arnljot, revived on Feb. 26. 
With severe suppression of the heavy 
brass and lavish substitution of strings, 
as well as simplification of many 
chorus parts, the change seemed one 
for the better. As in the past, fine 
performances of leading roles were 
given by Sigurd Bjorling, Irma 
Bjorck and Helga G6rlin. 

Making his Scandinavian debut, Mr. 
Milloss revealed three widely different 
ballet styles in the program of Feb. 16. 
Not only did he prove to be a skillful 


choreographer with a sense of style, * 


but he also seemed to understand 
music. In Neapolitan Pastiche, he used 
the corps de ballet as a composer 
exploits the orchestra. Groupings and 
movements had symphonic lines, with 
the dancers sometimes appearing as 
soloists, sometimes in groups forming 
melodic themes, closely approximating 
the music, Alfredo CaseHa’s Scarlat- 
tiana. 

For the other two ballets, of which 
Térszili Katicza was a world pre- 
miere, music had been especially writ- 
ten in close collaboration with Mr. 
Milloss. Sandor Veress wrote the 
score for this new work. Luigi 
Dallapiccola’s Marsyas, which had 
previously been performed by the 
Rome Ballet, had a libretto drawn 
from an ancient Greek tale. The pro- 





Sven-Erik Jacobsson as Leporello and Lilly Furlin as Donna 
Elvira in the Stockholm Opera's revival of Don Giovanni 





Aake Collett as Don Giovanni 


gram was warmly received, and all 
performers shared applause with the 
choreographer. Herbert Sandberg 
conducted the entire program. Among 
many excellent dancers was Julius 
Mengarelli, the interpreter of Marsyas, 
who also danced a comic role in 
Térszili Katicza. 

The Stockholm Opera is the only 
theatre in Sweden which gives op- 
eras during the entire ten-month sea- 
son each year. Only occassionally, 
operas are produced in Goteborg and 
Malmo. This season brought an am- 
bitious performance of The Tales of 
Hoffmann at Malmo Stadsteater and 
an excellent production of Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess at the Grand Theatre 
in Goteborg. Poul Kanneworff, noted 
Danish stage director and designer, 
staged both performances. Malm0’s 
theatre was slightly handicapped by 
insufficient opera training, but there 
were many noteworthy achievements, 
nevertheless. Kanneworth’s decorative 
staging of the Venice scene was espe- 
cially charming, and the choreo- 
grapher, Carl-Gustaf Kruuse, ar- 
ranged the ball in Spalanzani’s house 
with imagination and humor. The 
most pleasant surprise of the evening 
was the tenor, Olav Gerthel, as Hoff- 
mann. He gave a youthful and charm- 
ing interpretation, vocally as well 
as histrionically. The four baritone 
parts were sung competently by 
Bernhard S6nnerstedt. Folke Cem- 
braeus, of the Stockholm Opera, was 
the Spalanzani. 

Success greeted the courageous ven- 
ture of the Grand Theatre of Gote- 
borg in producing the first Swedish 
Porgy and Bess. After months of 
sold-out houses in their home town 
(the first performance was in the 
Spring of 1948), the entire cast 
moved to Stockholm in April, 1949, at 
the invitation of the Oscar Theatre. 
Additional interest in the venture was 


stimulated by the presence of Anne 
Brown, the original Bess, who was in 
the cast for ten days. Isa Quensel, 
the first Swedish Bess, won acclaim, 
and Evy Tibell later took over the 
part. When Miss Brown sang Bess, 
Miss Tibell changed to the role of 
Serena, which was more suited to 
her talents. Porgy was sung by 
Bernhardt SoOnnerstedt, and, as far 
as this reviewer has followed his 
career, this assignment was the most 
sincere and touching interpretation he 
has ever done. Outstanding in the 
cast were two young artists: Per 
Grundén, whose interpretation of 
Sporting Life was brilliant; and 
Oeystein Frantzen, whose heartfelt 
protrayal of Jake was a true hit. 
Elsie Sjdlinder, as Clara, sang Sum- 
mertime with a tender and fresh voice. 
The conductor was Styrbjérn Lin- 
dedal, who was responsible for the 
Swedish translation. 


T the eleventh hour of the season, 

the Stockholm Opera presented 
a new Wagnerian tenor. Conny 
Soderstrom has been with the opera 
seven years, all too often miscast in 
lyric roles. The last week of this 
season, he appeared twice as Tann- 
hauser, a portrayal partly convincing, 
partly only promising. He can well 
become the Wagnerian hero of this 
country if he fully realizes the im- 
portance of continuous vocal perfec- 
tion and a deeper penetration into the 
dramatic significance of these roles. 
As it is, his success was gratifying. 

From May 6 to the end of the sea- 
son, June 20, light opera is the rule 
at the Stockholm Opera, with an in- 
terruption on May 22, for a special 
performance of Die Walkie. This 
was a farewell to Irma Bjérck, whose 
retirement leaves a gap in the Wag- 
nerian roster which will be difficult 
to fill. 

On July 1, the Opera will undergo 
a momentous change, when Joel Berg- 
lund succeeds Harald André, who is 
completing a successful decade as gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Berglund intends to 
open his first season in command with 
a performance of Meistersinger, in 
which he has cast himself as Hans 
Sachs. 

Among interesting Spring concerts 
were the three February performances 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony by 
Erich Kleiber, and Edwin Fischer’s 


exquisite playing of Beethoven's 
Fourth Piano Concerto twice in 
March. On March 16, Gunnar de 


Frumerie’s inspired setting of The 
Lord’s prayer was given brilliantly 
by a chorus and orchestra conducted 
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A. Rygin 


Arne Hendriksen as Ernest and Sven Nilsson in the title 
role of Donizetti's 


Don Pasquale, revived in Stockholm 


by Carl Garaguly. Kerstin Lindberg- 
Torlind was soloist. Olaf Wibergh 
and Mr. de Frumerie played Mozart's 
Concerto for Two Pianos masterfully 
in a concert repeated three times in 
April. Hans Kindler, from Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the conductor. hese 
concerts also included a first Swedish 
performance of E. F. dall’Abaco’s 
Sinfonia in B major, Op. 2, No. 9, 
revised by Mr. Kindler. Rafael Kube- 
lik had three concerts in March, and 
demonstrated a curious conducting 
technique which is frequently inter- 
spered with diving motions. The 
musicians were able to follow his 
strange gestures, however, and _ the 
concerts were a success for the Czech 
conductor. 

Two Swedish veterans, who have 
reached seventy, were honored with 
special concerts of their works 
Natanael Berg’s The High Song of 
Salome was given on Feb. 2, with 
Chorus, soloists and orchestra. Sev- 
eral of Adolf Wiklund’s symphonic 
works and his First Piano Concerto 
were performed on April 27. 

Literally sensational were the recital 
of Beniamino Gigli and, in a deeper 
musical sense, the concerts of the New 
Italian String Quartet. The Italian 
tenor created a stir with his single 
appearance. The youthful quartet, con- 
sisting of three men and a woman, 
whose combined ages do not reach 
100, displayed deep and almost in- 
imitable artistry in works by Bar- 
tok, Debussy, and classic composers. 


Kraus, Melchior Make 
Cape Town Appearances 


Care Town, Souta Arrica—tili 
Kraus’ first appearance with the Cape 
Town Orchestra, on March 12, coin- 
ciding with Enrique Jorda’s return 
from an overseas conducting tour, pro- 
vided what will be remembered as one 
of the red-letter events of the yeat. 
Miss Kraus, who had made a deep im- 
pression at her solo recital on March 
5, gave an admirable performance of 
the Schumann Piano Concerto, which 
was followed by a superb reading of 
the Mozart E flat Concerto. 

Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, presented a varied pro 
gram on March 15, offering especially 
fine interpretations of excerpts from 
operas by Wagner and songs by Schu- 
bert and Schumann. His accompanist 
and assisting artist was Ezra Rachlin. 
Another highly successful appearance 
this season was that of Harold Rubens, 
who displayed amazing musicianship 
and virtuosity at his second piano 
recital, on March 16. 
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Bob Jones University stands without apology for the ‘old-time religion” 


and the absolute authority of the Bible. 
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Bob Jones University offers voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, 

speech, and art without additional cost above regular 

academic tuition. A wide variety of public performances 

and an extensive schedule of radio broadcasts afford 

talented students an opportunity for practical training. 
Courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts and the Master 
of Arts degrees in sacred music prepare students for 
useful positions of Christian service as evangelistic pianists 
and song leaders and as choir directors and ministers of 


music. The Bob Jones University radio broadcasting 





station now under construction will be on the air before 


the opening of the fall term. 
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